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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 


Vocational Education for Relief 
and Reconstruction 


A program of **Vocational Education 
for Relief and Reconstruction’’ has 
many implications and presents many 
problems. Such a program involves the 
organization and conduct of actual 
relief work through gardening, food 
conservation and other activities which 
vocational education is peculiarly fitted 
to carry out. It involves emergency 
work-relief training courses such as 
have been authorized by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration work- 
ing in cooperation with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
the Office of Education. 

Many of our problems, however, 
arise from changed conditions within 
the occupations on which we base our 
“‘regular’’ programs of agricultural, 
commercial, industrial and homemaking 
vocational education. What vocational 
agricultural instruction is needed for 
a ‘“‘planned agriculture’’ with the 
passing of child labor, with shorter 
working hours, and with other con- 
ditions incident to the industrial code? 
What changes must be made in our 
program of trades and industries edu- 
cation? The administration and financ- 
ing of vocational education present 
another type of problem which the 
American Vocational Association must 
meet as the organized representative of 
vocational education. 











Ray Fife 


With these and many other problems 
facing vocational education in the 
United States, the annual convention 
of the American Vocational Association 
for 1933 has every opportunity to be 
the most important meeting of vo- 
cational educators in the history of the 
vocational movement. Our 1933 con- 
vention should be a program building, 
policy forming meeting. All vocational 
leaders and other workers should attend 
the convention. They should come 
prepared to give their best information 
and judgment to the many serious 
problems which confront vocational 


education in the United States today. 
They should come prepared to receive 
information on the latest develop- 
ments in programs of training for 
relief and reconstruction and the re- 
newed inspiration which comes from 
the interchange of ideas with fellow 
workers. We are sure that the Detroit 
Convention will not fall below the 
standard of excellence in the 
contributions from the general and 
sectional meetings, but, in addition 
to what you may receive from program 
offerings, we wish to emphasize the 
importance of what you can give in 


usual 


ideas, in inspiration and in general 
support. 

The local convention committee is 
functioning well. Both state and city 
school systems are lending excellent 
support to convention arrangements. 
It is fortunate that, in this initial year 
for the New Deal, we are meeting in 
one of the most interesting industrial 
cities of the nation. It is even more 
fortunate that we assemble in a city 
which has maintained its vocational ed- 
ucation program in spite of serious finan- 
cial difficulties. The excellent programs 
in trades and industries, agriculture, 
home economics, vocational rehabili- 
tation, industrial arts, vocational guid- 
ance and commercial education being 
conducted in the city of Detroit and 
the state of Michigan deserve your 
recognition through your attendance 
at the 1933 convention. You need the 
convention; the convention needs you. 
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Public Vocational Training and 
Changing Employment Demands 
in the Metal Manufacturing 
Industries 


By A. R. Petrce, Director, 


Dept. of Industrial Relations 
National Metal Trades Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


Fundamental changes in productive 
industry are probably more pronounced 
in the metal trades division than in 
any other manufacturing group. Keen 
competition has developed in this 
field during recent years and many 
improvements and refinements have 
resulted which cause a constant shifting 
of personnel requirements. 

Nearly all of those changing per- 
sonnel demands of the metal trades 
industry are due either directly or 
indirectly to refinements and improve- 
ments in products which in turn have 
influenced the trend of sales demands. 
The manufacturer who succeeds nowa- 
days, does so by giving the buying 
public what they want when they 
want it. 

Catering to the whims of public 
demand necessitates many quick 
changes in manufacturing methods. 
These changes are often troublesome 
and costly to both the employer and 
his employees. Many employers sensing 
keenly the social responsibility that 
rests upon their shoulders are con- 
stantly engaged in carrying on intense 
and practical research in problems of 
employee relations. 

Some important proposals, growing 
out of studies made to determine the 
possibilities of stabilizing metal trades 
employment relate to standardization 
and simplification of products, regu- 
lating unnecessary changes in style or 
design or products, vocational guid- 


ance, practical apprentice training in 
the skilled trades, more diversified 
training for semi-skilled workers and 
retirement plans for superannuated 
workers. 


A brief study of some significant 
changes in production methods discloses 
that standardization and mass pro- 
duction principles, and, in some cases, 
misapplication of mass production 
methods, have caused many of the 
fundamental changes in production 
management. Mass production has had 
a rapid growth in some industries, a 
very slow and gradual one in others, 
and in some it has not yet arrived. 
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It is an utter fallacy to 
maintain that highly auto- 
matic machinery and mass 
production methods have 
entirely done away with 
the need for skilled me- 
chanics and, hence, with 
the need for the training 


of apprentices. 


~ 











The unjustifiable remark, that mass 
production methods have eliminated 
the need for all around craftsmen in the 
metal trades industries, is occasionally 
heard. There still is a need for a certain 
number of all-around mechanics who 
can step into a vacancy anywhere and 
carry on efficiently so as to prevent 
interruption in production schedules. 


As new machines are introduced, they 
become increasingly more intricate as 
well as more accurate, and the demands 
rise for skill and knowledge in the 
workmen engaged in producing them. 

The most highly mechanized and 
specialized plant requires a number of 
highly skilled mechanics to keep this 
complicated machinery in good running 
order. The rapidity with which changes 
in machines, practices and methods 
are taking place requires that another 
large corps of highly skilled men be 
constantly engaged to plan new 
methods, refine operations and design 
new machines. 

The mass production principle has 
been responsible for many desirable and 
profitable conditions, but mass pro- 
duction has several undesirable aspects 
which make themselves felt in various 
ways during both boom and depression 
periods. A few of these are: the limited 
application of apprenticeship methods 
in the production departments, a grad- 
ual shrinkage in personnel qualified for 
promotion to supervisory and execu- 
tive personnel, frequent changes in 
models or styles to meet customer 
demand, expensive periods of non- 
productivity when radical] changes in 
design are demanded by the consumers, 
and the junking of millions and millions 
of dollars worth of machinery which 
has become obsolete long before it even 
begins to wear out. 

The constant progress in the develop- 
ment of new materials, more highly 
refined production machinery, and new 
types of machines are other significant 
factors which cause frequent changes in 
production methods. 


A product may be redesigned to meet 
popular demand, to improve its quality 
or to reduce the cost of manufacture. 
Redesigning a product often provides 
for aed changes in the choice of 
basic materials employed. This change 
may be accompanied by a shifting of 
personnel requirements varying in scope 
from transferring work from one divi- 
sion of a trade to another within the 
same trade, or to shifting the bulk of 
the personnel requirements to an en- 
tirely different trade. 
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Some examples of this condition are 
found when the redesign of a product 
calls for the use of pressed steel instead 
of malleable castings; die-castings in- 
stead of sand castings; permanent finish 
metals instead of unfinished metals 
which require painting, plating or 
other finishing involving skilled labor. 

Discoveries are constantly being made 
through scientific research, and they 
are the cause of many changes in 
product design, and in almost every 
instance there is a compensating change 
in personnel requirements. 


Modern management, usually desig- 
nated as scientific management, has 
been responsible for many significant 
economic changes during recent years. 


The accomplishment of definite ob- 
jectives has been made possible through 
exhaustive investigations of manual 
and machine processes, materials, tools, 
and equipment. 


The shifting of personnel, which 
frequently creates temporary unemploy- 
ment of certain individuals, usually re- 
ferred to as technological unemploy- 
ment, is a constant companion of prog- 
ress in our modern industrial machine. 
This condition demands close obser- 
vation by all persons responsible for 
the vocational advisement, training 
and employment of students who must 
earn a livelihood in the industries 
adjacent to their homes. If individuals, 
employers, and directors of vocational 
training are reasonably alert, there is slight 
reason for people to be unemployed for 
purely technological reasons. As changes 
in industrial processes usually take 
place slowly, those whose jobs are to 
be discontinued may be retrained well 
in advance of a compulsory shifc. 


Management has become increasingly 
aware of the importance of the general 
well-being of all persons engaged in 
industrial pursuits. The improvement 
of industrial relations and the pro- 
motion of economic and social progress 
has led: to the adoption of managerial 
policies which take into consideration 
ultimate as well as immediate con- 
sequences. As a result of a better under- 
standing, facilities have been provided 
and improved so that apprentices may 
now be efficiently trained and educated 
through the cooperate efforts of the 
vocational schools and industry. 


Foremanship training is another fea- 
ture which has been extensively ac- 
cepted by management as one means 
for broadening the education of those 
who already occupy positions of re- 
sponsibility. 


Greater concern for the health and 
safety of employees has led to the 
adoption of policies and measures which 
also have their effect upon the per- 
sonnel requirements of our metal trades 
industries. 


Many times it becomes 
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necessary to retain an employee who 
must be transferred on account of the 
condition of his health or his physical 
ability. 

The enactment, from time to time, of 
new laws that fall in the category of 
social and labor laws is another direct 
cause of shifting personnel require- 
ments. Some representative laws of this 
type that have been enacted include 
workmen’s compensation, compulsory 
school attendance laws, measures per- 
taining to women in industry, and old 
age pension laws. Compliance with the 
provisions of such laws compel em- 
ployers to make many changes in their 
personnel programs. } 


At this very moment, industry is 
faced with a new variety of social legis- 
lation known as compulsory state un- 
employment insurance. It is not my 
intention to bore you with a lengthy 
discussion of the merits or disadvant- 
ages of compulsory employment in- 
surance. 


When employment insurance laws 
become operative, employers will exer- 
cise much greater care in selecting all 
new personnel with the idea foremost 
that they hope to keep them on the 
payroll permanently. Only those will 
be selected who are qualified to perform 
more than one job, or who have ability 
and assets which will permit their 
adaption to changing jobs. Transfers 
caused by changing personnel require- 
ments will be anticipated, and steps 
will be taken to train employees for 
other jobs prior to the time they must 
be shifted. If an employee must be laid 
off because there is no more work avail- 
able that he can do, immediate steps 
will be taken to retrain him; he will 
then be put on the waiting list to be 
rehired when the first vacancy occurs. 
It appears to be logical for employers 
to look to the Vocational School for 
cooperation in providing this type of 
vocational training. 


This new problem may also be the 
cause of developing a much greater 
interest in the promotion of trade 
apprenticeship with all of its rami- 
fications which are related to cooper- 
ative vocational training, part-time 
trade instruction, and trade extension 
instruction. 


Public vocational training has made 
rapid progress during the past decade, 
and it is rapidly gaining in favor with 
the public, our leading manufacturers, 
and other factions who formerly looked 
upon the movement with suspicion or 
disfavor. Part-time and cooperative 
vocational training is now regarded by 
many leading industries of our country 
as a most effective way to produce 
efficient workmen. The value of this 
type of training undoubtedly becomes 
increasingly apparent as labor becomes 
more highly specialized. 


——_$$$$ $$ -———— } 


The real purpose of public vocational 
training should be, a undoubtedly is, 
influenced almost entirely by the needs 
of industry. When the personnel re- 
quirements of industry change, a com- 
parable change must be made in public 
vocational training if it is to fulfill its 
purpose to the fullest possible extent. 


The basic purpose of public vocational 
education being to prepare students for 
Specific types of employment, projects the 
theory that public vocational school pro- 
grams should be localized. 


When a public vocational school 
system is operated with these ideal 
objectives, it is necessary to maintain 
an up-to-date knowledge of the chang- 
ing personnel requirements of the com- 
munity. 


Public vocational training cannot 
and is not expected to meet all of the 
needs for industrial education in all 


fields. 


It is now a generally accepted fact 
that the problems of vocational training 
may be solved effectively in proportion 
to the degree of cooperation developed 
between the public vocational schools 
and the industries in the school locality. 


Public vocational training has as its 
avowed purposes the preparation of one. 
class of individuals - profitable and 
suitable entrance into trades or in- 
dustrial pursuits, the extension of skill 
and special knowledge of another 
group already engaged in industrial 
occupations so that their chances for 
nae employment may be enhanced, 
or to prepare them for advancement. 
Through the medium of the con- 
tinuation school still another group is 
assisted to adjust itself to the work and 
the social order of the community. 


Undoubtedly, industrial training 
should be provided for each particular 
group, either partially or entirely, by 
the agency which can carry it on most 
economically and most effectively. 


The vocational school that keeps its 
program regulated in unison with local 
industrial trends always enjoys a good 
reputation. This good reputation is 
founded upon results attained through 
proper preparation of its students for 
satisfactory entrance into gainful em- 
ployment and by providing industries 
with personnel that can be readily 
assimilated. 

On certain occasions it has been my 
duty to work for groups of industries 
in localities where vocational training 
and persons responsible for its local 
administration. were regarded as in- 
efficient. These conditions existed large- 
ly because there had been no honest 
effort made to bring the industrial 
leaders of the community together with 
those in charge of the public vocational 
training program and attempt to arrive 
at a common understanding of each 
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other's problem. Where conditions like 
these have existed, employers have 
had unsatisfactory experience in en- 
deavoring to fit students of the schools 
into their organizations both during 
the time these students were attending 
school as part-time students, and after 
they had completed their school sched- 
ule. 

A check up on the other side of the 
situation disclosed many cases of dis- 
appointment on the part of the students 
who were not wailed with the work 
they had been shunted into or because 
they could not be placed at all on work 
in line with their vocational training. 


Going into the situation still further 
it was eee that the vocational school 
officials considered most of the local 
industrialists to be a bunch of ‘“‘hard 
boiled eggs’’ that didn’t have sense 
enough to appreciate what a good job 
the schools were doing. 

In many localities, cooperating com- 
mittees representing educational, busi- 
ness and social organizations have done 
effective work in planning and con- 
trolling public vocational school pro- 
grams. 

The following groups may be organ- 
ized for this purpose: 


1. Joint committees composed of 
vocational school supervisors and repre- 
sentatives of all important industries 
in the school district. 


2. Joint committees composed of 
vocational school officials and members 
of local trade and employers associ- 
ations. In some localities, these associ- 
ations employ a full time Educational 
Director whose services are available 
for cooperative field work, 


3. Committees representing local civic 
organizations. 


4. Committees representing local edu- 
cational organizations. 

The following are some of the im- 
gomme functions which may be per- 
ormed by these cooperating agencies: 


1. Supervise industrial surveys at 
suitable intervals to determine the 
specific personnel needs of the com- 
munity. 


2. Develop educational programs 
designed to equip students to fill these 
needs effectively. 


3. Require surveys of the vocational 
school equipment to determine whether 
adequate facilities are available for 
carrying out the training program agreed 
upon. 

4. Conduct investigations to deter- 
mine whether the vocational school 
cnstructors are occupationally com- 
petent. 

5. Develop and continually improve 
upon the standards of vocational ad- 
visement work conducted by all agen- 
cies cooperating. 





6. Create an efficient coordination 
system in conjunction with all cooper- 
ative part-time trade preparatory or 
part-time trade extension programs. 


7. Balance the vocational school 
program so that both the schools and 
industry will provide the type of an 
amount of training which each is best 
qualified to give. 

8. Design all phases of the vocational 
training program so that unnecessary 
frills will be eliminated. 


9. Arrange for the proper amount of 
instruction of a type which develops 
a keen sense of relationship with other 
workmen which is so necessary for 
efficient functioning under production 
conditions. 


10. Provide as much industrial atmos- 
phere as possible to all vocational 
school students, and arrange for them to 
develop sound habits of work at the 
earliest possible stage of their vo- 
cational training. 


Popular demand has been one of the 
main causes of unbalanced distribution 
of students in public vocational schools. 


A few years ago nearly every boy 
wanted to enroll in the auto mechanic 
class, a little later the electrical courses 
became overly popular due to the 
public interest in radio development, 
and now the aeroplane mechanics 
course has a great appeal. When this 
popular demand is permitted to over- 
ride sound vocational advisement, stu- 
dents who are not properly qualified 
are permitted to enroll, classes are 
over-crowded, many of the students 
fail to progress satisfactorily and must 
be transferred, or because of diminish- 
ing interest they drop out altogether. 
Many of those who complete these 
courses are unable to find suitable em- 
ployment in the industry for which 
they have prepared themselves to enter. 


Another undesirable situation is that 
some of the important classes have a 
sub-normal enrollment. This creates a 
growing scarcity of properly pre-trained 
individuals from which some of our 
industries must make their selection. 
Industries which could use vocational 
school students to fit into their pro- 
grams of industrial training generally 
lose interest when they are thus de- 
prived of the full advantages of the 
school. 

One thing which should be emphasized 
while we are thinking about this phase of 
the problem is that if the public vocational 
school is to fully meet the employment 
demands of the metal trades industries, 
attention should be given to the elimination 
of instruction in unnecessary elements and to 
the limitation of exposure to non-essential 
elements. 

As a case example, I direct your 
attention to the over-emphasis placed 
upon mechanical drawing instruction 





in some vocational schools. The metal 
trades industry does not require that 
all trade apprentices and other persons 
enrolled in their training programs be 
skilled draftsmen. Metal trades em- 
ployers only require that trade ap- 
prentices be qualified to properly read 
blueprints and shop sketches and be 
able to make rough working drawings 
or sketches when the occasion demands. 
Many students who develop into valu- 
able high grade, highly skilled trades- 
men never acquire, nor have need for 
the ability to make excellent engineer- 
ing drawings. 

Considering another case example, 
students in part-time trade preparatory 
and part-time trade apprenticeship 
classes need to devote as much time as 
possible to the subject of mathematics 
and trade science and a reasonable 
amount of time to. those of trade 
drawing, trade English, and industrial 
economics. Shop practice instruction 
may well be held to minimum dimen- 
sions because the vocational school 
which is equipped to give such in- 
struction under actual production con- 
ditions is in a small minority. Responsi- 
bility for this phase of training in the 
main may well be delegated to in- 
dustry, so that the vocational school 
may devote the greatest possible a- 
mount of time to the subjects of more 
importance which cannot be so effec- 
tively taught in the average industrial 
institution. 

In closing let me suggest that the 
manufacturers are closest to the changes 
in manufacturing methods and demands, 
and many of our country’s leading 
industrialists appreciate the problems 
with which our vocational schools are 
faced. Most of these people are willing 
and anxious to cooperate with those 
responsible for the administration of 
our public vocational schools, and 
many of them will prove to be con- 
scientious aids if they are invited to 
help solve these school problems. 


In the communities where the Asso- 
ciation which I represent has active 
company members, it will be a real 
pleasure for me to cooperate with you 
to the fullest possible extent in develop- 
ing closer relationships, or in assisting 
you to know the requirements of such 
member plants. 
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Farm Production Control 


By CuHartes J. Branpb, 
Formerly Coadministrator, Agricultural 
Adjustment Act 


Of the essence of American demo- 
cracy, the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
is intended to bring economic justice 
to farmers as a class, through their 
voluntary and cooperative action in 
bringing about the necessary rearrange- 
ment of factors of supply in relation to 
demand. 


The Act frankly recognizes that the 
condition of agriculture is a vital point 
in the condition of the Nation as a 
whole. It is designed to meet an acute 
problem—the breakdown of distribu- 
tion and exchange resulting from serious 
maladjustments in the Nation's eco- 
nomic mechanism. 


To meet that problem it delegates 
the strong centralizing power of the 
Government, through the President to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to assist 
producers and manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of farm products to work out 
their own salvation by making such 
adjustments in production and price 
as are fair to all groups and harm no 
legitimate interest of any group. 


The problem that the adjustment 
program has been drawn to solve can be 
reduced to simple terms: Farmers are 
producing and have been producing 
more farm goods than the existing 
market, in the United States and in the 
world, can buy and pay for at a price 
that enables the farmers to stay in 
business. While the European need for 
American farm goods and the European 
willingness and ability to pay for the 
have been decreasing sharply, pro- 
duction has practically been maintained. 
American consumption of American- 
grown foodstuffs had dropped verv 
little during the depression, although 
domestic consumption of some other 
agricultural commodities, notably cot- 
ton, has decreased sharply. The greatest 
loss has been in the export markets. 
The surpluses accumulated—at home 
and abroad—and forced down the 
price to the farmer. 


The Act specifies certain commodities 
as “‘basic’’. They are wheat, cotton, 
field corn, hogs, rice, tobacco, and milk 
and its products. These commodities 
are listed as ‘‘basic’’ because when their 
prices change, they strongly influence 
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I am happy to introduce to 
our A.V.A. membership, Mr. 
Charles J. Brand, whose article 
begins on this page. For a num- 
ber of years, he served as Chief 
of the Plant Industry Bureau of 
the U.S.D.A. More recently he 
has been serving as the Managing 
Director of the National Ferti- 
lizer Association. 

Since the establishment of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration, he has served as Co- 
Administrator. At present, he 
has returned to his work with the 
National Fertilizer Association. 
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the prices of other agricultural prod- 
ucts. They are also listed as basic be- 
cause there is an exportable surplus of 
each one except dairy products, and 
dairy products swing precariously back 
and forth, at present, from an export to 
an import basis. The world price 
received for the exportable surplus 
determines the domestic price of any 
commodity. 

These commodities pass through 
manufacturing “‘processes’’ of various 
sorts as they are prepared for human 
use. Their production and distribution 
can be regulated as they pass through 
these channels. 





The Secretary is empowered to decide 
what method of adjusting production 
should be applied to a given commodity, 
when it shall be applied, and how much 
the compensating payments to farmers 
shall be. 

Compensating payments are made 
only to farmers who adjust their pro- 
duction to balance the world demand 
for their commodity. This limits the 
extra benefits of the plan to farmers 
who cooperate in it, and prevents 
others from sharing in those extra 
benefits. It is the inducement offered 
to farmers to join in the plan. It takes 
the place of any coercion or com- 
pulsion. Farmers who participate in 
this program, and those who do not 
participate, sell their products at the 
same market price. Those who do 
participate receive an additional pay- 
ment. The others do not. 

The maximum amount of the pay- 
ments is limited in the Act. They can 
not be more than enough to make the 
total return that the farmer receives 
for his product equal in buying value to 
the average price he received during 
the five years before the World War. 
This is the ‘“‘pre-war price parity” 
referred to in the Act. It does not 
necessarily mean a price the same as it 
was before the War, but a price that 
will buy as much manufactured goods 
as the price received for the same 
volume of agricultural goods before 
the war would have bought. 

For the farm goods that he sold be- 
fore the War for $1.00, the farmer in 
March, 1933, was receiving only 50 
cents. For the manufactured goods that 
he bought for $1.00 before the war, he 
was paying $1.03 in March. Therefore 
his pre-war parity price, in order to 
buy as many manufactured articles as 
his own produce would have bought 
in 1909-1914, would have been more 
than double the price in dollars that he 
actually received in March. 

Another provision of the Act permits 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enter 
into trade agreements with processors 
and distributors, to remove price- 
depressing trade practices and activities 
and to insure that there shall be no 
unfairness. These agreements provide 
means of a certain measure of control 
over the supply of non-basic com- 
modities, such as fruits and vegetables, 
flowing into consuming channels. They 
may also be applied to the basic com- 
modities, such as milk. 
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By the first of October, less than five 
months after the passage of the Act, 
nearly $100,000,000 had passed into the 
hands of the country’s farmers through 
the activities of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. Production 
adjustment programs for cotton, tobac- 
co, wheat, hogs and milk had already 
been put into effect. Programs for 
sugar, rice and special crops, were 
being prepared. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration is organized in four operating 
divisions. These are production, pro- 
cessing and marketing, finance, and 
information and publicity. Operations 
designed to bring production into 
balance with demand come under the 
production division and are centered in 
commodity sections. The processing 
and marketing divisions operates in 
close relationship with the production 
division. Some sections such as the 
dairying, tobacco, rice, special crops, 
and food products, conduct both pro- 
duction and processing and marketing 
activities. The interests of the consumer 
are safeguarded by the consumer's 
counsel. 


One of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration's major production ad- 
justment programs is the cotton pro- 
gtam, nearing completion for this 
year. 

Approximately 1,038,000 contracts 
for cotton reduction in sixteen States 
have been signed, involving 10,394,000 
acres of cotton land and reducing this 
year's crop from a potential yield of 
16,560,000 bales to 12,300,000 bales. 
The reduction of 4,260,000 bales of 
cotton in this year’s crop is an estimate 
by the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Department of Agricultute; accurate 
figures will be available as soon as all 
of the contracts have been summarized. 

The Administration is now sending 
out checks to cotton growers as rapidly 
as certificates of performance are re- 
ceived from producers. To date more 
than 750,000 of these certificates have 
been received, and others are coming 
in by every mail. 

Payments to cotton growers for 
reducing their production will amount 
to around $110,000,000 Money neces- 
sary to make them is being obtained 
through a processing tax on cotton. 

Despite the marked reduction in 
this year’s cotton crop brought about 
by the program of the Administration's 
cotton section, a serious surplus situ- 
ation still confronts the cotton-growing 
industry. Attention of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and cotton 
interests is being turned to the develop- 
ment of a cotton-adjustment program 
for 1934 and 1935. : 

Since the formation of the -wheat 
section, a plan for making the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act effective for 
wheat growers has been submitted ‘to 








the Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration by growers’ cooperatives, and 
has been adopted with slight changes. 
In cooperation with the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, the Administration has 
nearly completed a thorough education- 
al program preparatory to offering the 
plan to farmers. 

The wheat plan offers growers ad- 
justment payments sufficient to bring 
the return to the growers to parity on 
the domestically consumed portion of 
the crop, which pays a processing tax. 
The processing tax of 30 cents per 
bushel provides the funds with which 
to pay the adjustment payments. The 
total payments to growers in 1933 is 
estimated at about $125,000,000. 


In return for the payments, farmers 
must sign contracts agreeing to reduce 
acreage of their 1934 and 1935 wheat 
crops by 15 per cent as specified by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The wheat plan provides for de- 
centralized administration, with farm- 
ers themselves forming county organi- 
zations to make wheat acreage allot- 
ments and to perform other duties in 
connection wiih thee plan. 

Marketing and processing agreements 
for handlers of wheat are being drafted 
by the different interests. These are 
designed to establish fair practices and 
provide for orderly and effective hand- 
ling of wheat in the interests of both 
producers and consumer. 


Aiming to alleviate the distress in 
the Nation's dairy industry, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
through the dairy section, has centered 
its work on milk shed and national 
milk marketing agreements. The agree- 
ments are mainly designed to do away 
with cut-throat competition which has 
resulted in ruinous prices to producers. 
Harmony between distributors or pro- 
cessors and producers is encouraged 
through these agreements. Exorbitant 
distributing margins and unfair prices 
to consumers are guarded against. A 
ban is placed on secret, unfair and dis- 
criminatory trade practices. 

Officials of the dairy section and 
representatives of dairying interests 
are investigating the possibility of a 
national program for the whole dairy 
industry. They assert that such a 
program is necessary for coordination 
of production and marketing operations 
to bring greater advantages to pro- 
due¢ers mal consumers. It has been 
pointed out that the dairy industry, as 
now constituted, resembles a patch- 
work quilt with each individual mar- 
ket considering itself a complete entity. 

Dairy leaders have pointed out the 
relationship between individual mar- 
kets and have expressed the opinion 
that a national ——_ for the dairy 
industry is needed in order to effectively 


establish the relationship and to bring 
about a proper balance of supply and 








» 


demand so that the farmer may receive 
a fairer share of each dollar spent for 
milk. 

The Adjustment Administration is 
working on a program for adjusting 
the corn and hog industries. An emer- 
gency program to reduce potential 
marketing of hogs during the coming 
year by a maximum of two billion 
pounds has been launched. Immediate 
purchase of not more than four million 
pigs and one million sows that are soon 
to farrow, during the period ending 
about October, 1, is the method. 

These hogs have been processed in the 
usual manner and edible meat from 
them is being marketed at moderate 
prices to the Emergency Relief Admini- 
stration, to feed destitute people. The 
rest of the meat is to be converted into 
tankage and grease, to be marketed 
outside the trade. A processing tax of 
about one-half a cent is to finance this 
emergency program. 


With serious over-supply depressing 
the cigar-leaf tobacco industry, the 
tobacco section of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, at the request 
of growers, has inaugurated a program 
to adjust production to requirements. 
Contracts with growers have been 
signed in the New England, Pennsyl- 
vania-New York, Ohio-Indiana, Wis- 
consin-Minnesota, and Georgia-Florida 
districts. Payments are made to growers 
on the basis of specified performance, 
in reducing their production. In all 
districts, except the Georgia-Florida 
district, growers are required to reduce 
this year's acreage by 50 percent under 
their base acreage grown last year. 

In order to aid a number of producers 
of commodities that are not designated 
in the Act as basic, the special crops 
section of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is working out market- 
ing agreements for these commodities. 
The Adjustment Act contains no pro- 
visions for direct control of the pro- 
duction of these commodities, but 
production adjustments are possible 
through the control of marketing 
arrangements. 


Marketing agreements covering the 
California cling peach industry and 
California deciduous tree fruits have 
been made effective. The peach agree- 
ment, which assures growers $20 a ton, 
or its equivalent, for their entire No. 1 
crop, was signed by nearly 40 canning 
companies representing more than 80 
per cent of the volume of the peach 
pack. Licensing of all the canning com- 
panies handling the cling peach crop 
was a provision of the agreement. 

Efforts are being devoted to making 
several other agreements effective in 
time for this year’s crop of fruit. 

While marketing agreements are being 
drafted, the special crops section is 
cooperating in a campaign to bring 
about increased prices for producers of 
Continued on Page 7 
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The Provision for the Develop- 
ment of Desirable Attitudes 
Through Part-Time 
Education 


(A Study for the Part-Time Committee of 
the American Vocational Association con- 
ducted by Miss Ethel Wooden, Director of 
the Pontiac Part-Time School, workin 
under the direction of Prof. Cleo Martlond: 
Department of Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan.) 


The study which has been carried on 
as a research project of the part-time 
committee of the American Vocational 
Association under the direction of the 
department of vocational education of 
the University of Michigan is the 
third in a series of salle of the 
Part-Time School. 


In 1930 Mr. J. Ray Stine, Principal 
of the Akron Continuation School, re- 
ported a study on “‘Coordination in 
Trade and Industrial Education’’. This 
study was followed by a study on 
‘‘Guidance of Employed Youth Through 
Employment’. The findings of these 
studies which were reported at the 
A.V.A. conventions at Milwaukee and 
New York clearly indicated that one of 
the major aims of part-time education 
should be the development of desirable 
attitudes. Many employers who con- 
tributed to the second study placed the 
development of personality traits of 
juvenile workers above the need for 
specific vocational training.* 

The first study on coordination had 
previously stated that, ‘Little has been 
done to check the results of training 
Cor lack of it) in attitudes, appreci- 
ations, habits, traits, in short, the 
intangible things in education may be 
of greater moment than the more 
specific tool processes.’’"** With these 
results in mind, it was proposed that a 
study be undertaken to discover to 
what extent the program of the part- 
time school endeavored to attain this 
goal. 

The present study is a survey of 
efforts to develop social attitudes in 
young workers in eighty-two part- 
time schools in twenty-four states. 
Directors, coordinators, and teachers 








*J. Ray Stine, ““Guidance of Employed Youth Through 
Employment", American Vocational Association News 
Bulletin, VII (Feb. 1932) p. 57. 








**J. Ray Stine, “Coordination in Trade and Industrial 
Education”, p. 50, Indianapolis: The American Vo- 
cational Association, 1931. 


in the several schools were most gener- 
ous in answering questions and pre- 
senting illustrative material. A com- 
posite picture of the attempts which 
are being made over the United States 
will be evolved from the material 
gathered. 

The schools studied represent an 
enrollment of 38,199 students in all 
four types of part-time education, viz., 
part-time apprentice, part-time 
commercial, part-time cooperative 
and general continuation education. 
The data secured were for the second 
semester of the school year of 1932 and 
1933. The general continuation group 
is the largest of the four, representing 
a total enrollment of 24,309 pupils. 
Fifty per cent of the contributing 
centers were small centers with an en- 
rollment of less than 300 pupils. The 
largest school in the study enrolled 
7,700 pupils. The organization of the 
larger units of part-time education 
which aims to give the personal 
attention necessary for the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes among the 
students constitutes a major portion 
of the study. 

In order to avoid a generalized list 
of attitudes the persons contributing 
to the study were asked to designate 
attitudes in their relation to employ- 
ment, home, school, community, and 
recreation. These five relationships were 
chosen because they represent the five 
major contacts of young workers. 
Each contributor was asked to make a 
list of attitudes which he considered 
important in each of these five relation- 
ships. The inquiry did not contain lists 
of attitudes to be checked. This method 
was followed in order to secure un- 
biased returns and to discover if there 
was any correlation between the atti- 
tudes considered socially desirable by 
schools responding. 

The existence of such definite goals 
was discovered and variation of atti- 
tudes in the various relationships be- 
comes very apparent as the study pro- 
gresses. The analysis of the attitudes 
recommended for development show 
that certain attitudes such as cooper- 
ation, honesty, courtesy, and regard 
for property of others were considered 
desirable in all relationships. One 
significant finding was that the list 
having general application was com- 
paratively small, including only twelve 
out of a total of 154 attitudes listed by 
the group 





Certain of the remaining attitudes 
had a specific connotation. The analysis 
prepared shows quite clearly that 
groups of attitudes tie up rather 
definitely with certain situations. 
Whether the direct method or the 
method of integration is used, the 
results tend to corroborate this differen- 
tiation of attitudes in these situations. 
The study indicates that thinking is in 
the direction of specificity of attitudes 
and distinctly away from the much 
criticized tendency to generalization. 
It carries the development of attitudes 
away from the much criticized old idea 
that honesty in one situation means 
honesty in all situations, or that 
loyalty to one group guarantees the 
same feeling toward another. 


Charts presenting findings and an 
analysis of the data will be presented 
at the A.V.A. Convention in Detroit. 
These charts should later serve as a 
check for the program of any school 
against the composite program of the 
contributing schools. A statement of 
objectives which instructors may find 
of useful application in their every day 
work will also be presented. 

By Erxet Woopen, Girls’ Director, 
Part-Time School, Pontiac, Michigan 


Farm Production Control 
Continued from Page 6 


canning crops through voluntary action 
of canners and distributors. The first 
efforts in this direction dealt parti- 
cularly with tomatoes for canning. 


In order to provide for a systematic 
attack on the problem of uses of land 
taken out of production through the 
production adjustment programs, the 
crops-replacement section a the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration has 
been set up to promote land uses which 
will not adversely affect prices of the 
cash crops of agriculture. 

The task of the crops-replacement 
section is to assist farmers in shifting 
production from surplus basic com- 
modities to other crops, and thus 
attain a better balance in agricultural 

roduction. The main problem con- 
benting this section involves the use 
of idle land where crop acreage re- 
duction has. taken place or is con- 
templated. Studies are being made to 
determine what crops can be grown on 
lands shifted from the production of 
basic agricultural commodities. 















The vocational 
education people of 
Kansas have been 
modest with respect 
to their program of 
vocational education 
both individually 
and collectively, but 
Mr. Jasper D. Adams, 
teacher of Vecitional 
Agriculture at Gar-- 
den City, Kansas,and 
Mrs. Adams are just 
a little inclined to 
boast of their family 
of little girls. In fact, 
they challenge the 
world of vocational 
agriculture teachers 
to exceed this record. 






NEW BOOKS 


“VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
ENGINEERING LINEs'’’. 

Prepared by American Associ- 
ation of Engineers, Chicago. 

Published by Mack Printing 
Company, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
Price $2.50. 

In the preparation of this 
book, §2 te engineers of 
this country collaborated as au- 
thors. The book appears to be 
an authentic picture of the many 
branches of the profession of 
engineering. It also gives at- 
tention to the numerous special- 
ties and the various channels 
through which men advance in 
these professions. It predicts the 
financial rewards which may be 
expected, and attempts to point 
out certain traits of character 
which are essential to success. 

The book has been endorsed 
by many leading educators 
and other prominent persons 
throughout the country. It 
should be studied carefully by 
every young man who has in 
mind entering the engineering 
field. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jasper D. Adams, Jacqulyn, Joan, Jean. 
Garden City, Kansas 


‘“FORGING 


By John Lord Bacon and re- 
vised by Carl Gunnard Johnson. 
Published by American Techni- 
cal Society, Chicago. Mr. John- 
son is instructor in Forging and 
Heat Treatment at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institure. The book 
contains considerable infor- 
mation on methods of drop forg- 
ing as used in manufacture. The 
chapter covering structure of iron 
and steel is very good. This 
book should be of value as an 
introductory book. 


“PATTERN MAKING | 

By James Ritchey and revised 
by Walter W. Monroe, Charles 
Wm. Beese and Phillip Ray Hall. 
The latter two men are con- 
nected with Pennsylvania State 
College. This book of 223 pages 
contains 3Sg illustrations. These 
illustrations are very clear and 
practical. Published by American 
Technical Society, Chicago. 





Not long ago they 
were planning a little 
trip. When Mr. 
Adams had waited 
in front of the home 
with the family 
tlivver until he grew 
a little impatient, he 
called to know 








whether they were 
ready to start. Mrs. 
Adams replied that 
it wouldn't be long 


for she had two- 
thirds of cheir last 
baby ready to go. 

Little Jacqulyn, 
Joan and Jean are 
doing well, thank 
you! 








‘*BLUEPRINT READING 


By Robert H. Fortman and 


James McKinney. Published by 


American Technical Society, 
Chicago. Both authors are con- 
nected with the American 
School. The book contains a 
number of line drawings repre- 
senting blue print working draw- 
ing. There are a number of tables 
of standard proportions included. 
In the back of the book are so 
questions for self examination. 
The answers are furntshed. © 

This is a very practical course 
of instruction for the machine 
trades. 


‘STORAGE BATTERIES... 

By Francis B. Crocker, Morton 
Arendt and Ray F. Kuns. Pub- 
lished by American Technical 
Society, Chicago. Part I consists 
of the usual information on 
theory and principles. Part II 
consists of definite and practical] 
suggestions on operation of a 
battery service station. 
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How Homemaking Courses for 


Pupils of the Secondary School 
May Contribute to Better Home 
Management 


By Epna P. Am1pDon 


Federal Agent, Home Economics Education 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior 


Fifteen to twenty years ago it was 
somewhat generally accepted that when 
a boy put on long trousers he had be- 
come a man and thenceforth should be 
able to make his own decisions. 
Frequently, however, bovs fell far 
short of this standard and much grief 
was the lot of both the boy and his 
parents. 


We now know that boys and girls 
can never be expected to make wise 
adult decisions unless this ability has 
been developed from early childhood 
through experience with and increasing 
responsibility for making of decisions. 


May it not be that some of the dis- 
couragement of teachers with pupil's 
apparent inability to exercise good 
judgment and assume management re- 
sponsibility can be laid to a similar 
failure to recognize the need for gradual 
development of an ability to make 
decisions? In other words, have we as 
teachers given adequate attention to 
the development of managerial ability 
on the part of pupils throughout a// of 
our teaching, or have we relegated the 
teaching of management only to the 
guidance we can give ‘to individual 
home projects and to a unit which we 
have called home management? 

In probably no phase of homemaking 
teaching has there been more confusion 
as to how to proceed than in that of 
management, while in many cases dis- 
couraging results have led teachers to 
question whether much, after all, can 
be accomplished in this field with 
pupils on the secondary level. Both of 
these attitudes on the part of the 
teacher suggest the need for the giving 
of some special attention to methods of 
developing managerial ability on the 
part of these pupils. The following 
conditions which seem to make for 
special difficulty in teaching manage- 
ment of the home to this age group of 
pupils have been suggested by a few 
groups of experienced teachers. 


1. Ordinarily the adolescent girl is 
not managing a home nor has she the 
necessary background of experience for 
making the type of decisions called for 
in managing a home. Any lack of in- 
terest in home management on the 
part of girls due to these conditions 
is further increased in cases where 
girls have an apparent dislike for the 
work of the home. 

2. The results of management are 
intangible and their relation to ex- 
periences of pupils must be shown. 

3. A large amount of experience 
spread over a long period of time is 
necessary for the development of mana- 
gerial ability and in the average 
teaching situation this is hard to pro- 


vide. 





Home Economics teachers are 
constantly trying to develop 
management abilities in their 
pupils through such Units as 
Home Management, Budgeting 
and Child Care. But are these 
the management problems that 
girls meet in their daily life? For 
several years, Miss Amidon has 
conducted a study of the manage- 
ment problems of girls in day 
and part-time schools. This article 
on how the classroom may pro- 
vide for the development of 
managerial ability will be followed 
by one by Miss Amidon on 
methods of developing mana- 
gerial abilities. These articles 
will be useful to the individual 
teachers, to teacher-training 
classes and as a basis for dis- 
cussion at teachers meetings. 











4. The real management problems 
which pupils are encountering can only 
be known by the teacher through an 
intimate knowledge of the girl and the 
resources and conditions in her home 
and community. 

5. Many pupils come from homes in 
which there are limited resources and 
in these homes the management prob- 
lems are very difficult to solve. 

6. Manv teachers have themselves had 
little experience in assuming the man- 
agement of a home and limited con- 
tacts with the wide variety of types of 
homes from which the pupils come. 


7. It is difficult to provide in the 
school opportunities for training in 
home management because each home 
management problem is so closely 
associated with existing home con- 
ditions that as soon as it is removed 
from their home conditions it becomes 
a different problem. 


It would seem from the foregoing 
that experienced teachers may be gener- 
ally aware of the difficulty of the job 
which lies before them in any attempt 
to develop managerial ability on the 
part of pupils. 

In the development of this ability 
one should keep clearly in mind the 
meaning of management in its relation 
to homemaking. The following quo- 
tation is taken from a paper presented 
by the representative of the American 
Home Economics Association at the 
Fifth International Management Con- 
gress: “If we hold that the real purpose 
of home and family life is the optimum 
development of the individual members 
of the family, the problem of household 
management becomes one of utilizing 
the family resources of money, goods, 
time, and personal talents to bring the 
greatest returns in health, satisfaction, 
and social usefulness . . ."’* 

If we accept the implications of this 
definition, home management becomes 
a constant process of weighing costs in 
terms of home resources, each in 
relation to the other and against each 
of the values to be ieininnl and these 
in relation to each other. This presents 
the management of the home as a very 
complex undertaking and rightly so. 
Therefore, in considering the develop- 
ment of managerial ability on the part 
of the adolescent girl obviously we 
must start with something simple. 
This may be done by considering what 
characterizes the more simple mana- 
gerial jobs of the homemaker. 

In a study of any list of homemaker's 
jobs most of us would agree that certain 
jobs are purely managerial in nature, 
that is, in doing them there is demanded 
a making of decisions, a weighing of or an 
evaluation of facts. Such jobs include the 
planning of expenditures of all types. 


“In some cases, however, operative 
jobs and managerial jobs are so closely 
related that it is not possible to classify 


*Determination of Standards for the Establishment of 
Household Budgets for the Expenditure of Money, 
Time and Energy. Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 
24. No. 12, 1932, page 1047. . 
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them; for example: the arrangement of 
utensils on a shelf or in a drawer may 
be a managerial job if it is the first 
time the homemaker has done it, or if 
in doing it she is deciding upon the 
best location of all or some of the 
utensils. 

If on the other hand she has 
previously decided just where each 
utensil should best be placed and is 
only changing the paper or washing 
the shelf, it may be purely an operative 
job, one in which she takes the utensils 
off the shelf and puts them back again. 
Even for this, however, management is 
involved in planning how to get them 
off and back on again with the least 
time and energy expended.’’** 

This difficulty of isolating manage- 
ment jobs not only complicates the 
teaching of management but also em- 
phasizes the constant demand for ability 
to weigh values in thinking through 
the daily homemaking problems. If 
this ability is important and the need 
permeates to even so small a problem 
as is used for this illustration, then it 
would seem that adequate time should 
be set aside for the development of this 
ability in any homemaking education 
program and considerable effort ex- 
tended to a study of effective and 
efficient methods for doing this. 


To begin with, the teacher must 
recognize that there are different levels 
of management experience. These may 
be briefly described: (1) The experience 
of the girl in solving her own manage- 
ment problems, (2) experience in sol- 
ving the management problems related 
to each of the vatious homemaking 
activities, and (3) experience in man- 
agement of the home as a whole. Since 
achievement on the third level must be 
preceded by much experience on the 
first and second levels and since pro- 
vision of these two levels of experience 
is possible in every school situation, 
this paper deals only with providing 
experience on the first two levels. 

In recent conferences of teachers in 
several States in the North Atlantic 
Region consideration has been given to 
this problem. The summaries of some 
of the means which may be used in 
meeting the conditions listed above are 
based on suggestions made by these 
groups of teachers. 

1. Difficulty of interesting the adolescent 
girl in management. 

In order to secure the interest of the 
pupils it is necessary to use for class 
inl individual study those problems 
which seem important to the pupils. 
Girls have many such management 
problems and the need for — with 
their solution is evident to all who 
really know the modern adolescent 
girl. This means the teacher must be 


ever on the alert to discover what kind 
of decisions pupils are making in their 
everyday lives, which ones they feel 
are important and which ones are most 
puzzling to them. Management prob- 
lems selected for class discussion and 
solution must demonstrate clearly to 
pupils the necessity for careful weighing 
of facts and the advantages of careful 
planning. 

Experiments may arouse interest in 
otherwise uninteresting jobs if pupils 
are provided opportunity to determine 
the most efficient way of carrying on 
certain routine activities. It is useless 
to work on a problem of reducing time 
to a minimum unless pupils are vitally 
interested in the time element. 


2. Results of management intangible. 


Teachers need to provide frequent 
opportunity and guidance for pupils to 
look back on the methods they have 
used in making a decision and at the 
results they have obtained. When 
time and money are limited and pupils 
recognize these limitations, comparisons 
of records of time and money expended 
and results secured through doing a 
given job in a variety of ways will help 
pupils to see the value of management. 
Home projects offer a particularly good 
opportunity for keeping such records 
a for individual evaluation of them 
and of the results. Demonstrations of 
good management in the carrying on of 
school and class activities with frequent 
pointing out of costs and summing up 
of the returns to all concerned will also 
help make results seem more tangible 
to pupils. 

3. Development of management ability a 
slow process. 


The teacher must take advantage of 
the many opportunities which exist in 
her everyday teaching for giving ex- 
perience in the solution of small manage- 
ment problems. 

There are many management prob- 
lems involved in the carrying on of 
class and school projects; the time and 
cost limitations which usually exist 
in the school make many of these 
problems very real ones. Pupils can 
be led to want to solve them with the 
least expenditure of time, money and 
energy. Illustrations of such class pro- 


jects follow: (1) Selecting supplies, . 


materials and equipment for class use; 
(2) planning the care of supplies, ma- 
terials and equipment for class use; (3) 
— for closing of the laboratories 
or any vacation; (4). selecting maga- 
zines for class use; (5) planning for 
filing of illustrative and reference ma- 
terial.*** 

Some of the school projects which 
home economics classes are asked to 
take over and which may offer oppor- 











**Developed by a group of day school and continu- 
ation school teachers in the Fitchburg Summer School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. July 1932. 





***From a list developed by a group of Connecticut 
home economics teachers in a State Department 
of Education conference in the summer of 1932. 
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tunity for the development of manage- 
ment ability are: (1) Planning the 
spending of a given amount of money 
for a needy family; (2) taking charge of 
an assembly program; (3) arranging a 
home center for a stage setting in a 
school play; (4) furnishing a rest room. 


In determining which of these and 
of similar projects will be of the 
greatest value to the home economics 
class the teacher must consider the 
number and kind of management prob- 
lems which each presents and the need 
of the class for experience. 


Probably the most valuable experience 
which can be provided for the , 
ment of managerial ability is the 
solution of the management problems 
of individual pupils. Below are listed 
a very few simple ones as suggestions: 


A. Foods 

(1) What shall I eat for breakfast 
considering what is possible at home? 
(2) Where shall I eat my lunch? 

(3) Shall I carry it or buy it? 

B. Clothing 

(1) Shall I try to finish the new dress 
I am making for the party Saturday 
night or wear an old one? 

(2) How may I keep my clothes 
looking well for school each day? 
(3) Shall I wear my last year’s spring 
clothes or get some new ones? 


C. Health and Hygiene 

(1) How can I plan for enough sleep, 
play, and fresh air and still have time 
to do my studying and get my home 
work done? 

(2) How can I plan to keep my hair 
and nails in good condition without 
spending money on them? 

(3) How much daily care do I need 
to give my room? 


D. Housing and the care of the 
house 

(1) How shall I make the most of 
the resources available to me at 
home (closet space, bedroom space, 
study space)? (Such problems are 
recognized by the pupil when she 
meets difficulties with the present 
arrangement such as arise in not 
being able to find her clothes when 
she needs them and not being able 
to get her lessons at night.) 

(2) How shall I give my room the 
care it should have? 


E. Individual development 

(1) Shall I go to a musical or stay 
home and study? 

(2) Shall I buy a book I want or use 
my money for a class pin? 

(3) Shall I play basket ball or not at 
school? 


(Guidance in making many such 
decisions as these may result in the 
girl seeing each in relation to a plan 
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for the expenditure of her entire time 
and money.) 


Experience in the solution of manage- 
ment problems of the home should - 
be considered as a part of the instruction 
given on each homemaking activity 
and thus further attention be given 
throughout the home economics courses 
to the development of managerial 
ability. 

Many such problems may be de- 
scribed for solution in the classroom 
through the use of case studies in which 
the limitations of a real situation are 
defined. These should be actual cases 
in the community or very similar to 
those which exist. The following 
illustrations are suggestive: 


A. Care of children 

(1) Deciding upon time, place, and 
arrangement of equipment for bath- 
ing a baby. 

(2) Arranging for outdoor play for a 
specific child. 


B. Foods 


(1) Determining when to plan meals 
and how many to plan at one time 
for a given situation. 

(2) Determining what plan to use 
for buying (when, where, by whom, 
cash or credit), for a given situation. 


C. Housing and care of the house 
(1) Helping plan needed storage space 
for a given home situation. 

(2) Deciding upon a method for 
cleaning the curtains used in given 
home situation. 


Since the making of decisions in- 
volves a way of thinking it means that 
the wise teacher must take advantage 
of every - rend she can find if this 
“way of thinking’ is to become 
habitual with her pupils. 


4. Intimate knowledge of the girls’ home 
and community life necessary for teaching 
management. 


A knowledge of the girl’s home and 
community life is necessary for the 
effective teaching of all phases of 
homemaking. To understand home and 
community conditions the teacher must 
become an active member of the com- 
munity, visit the homes, be interested 
in the people and their interests and 
she must include in her program of 
work provision for making all social 
contacts possible in the ne a As 
the teacher gains the confidence of each 
pupil in helping her with the manage- 
ment problems on which she realizes 
she needs help much of the home life of 
each pupil is learned. 


5. The difficulty of solution of the 
management problems of homes with limited 
resources. 

If it is true that limited resources 
increase the difficulty of solution of the 
management problems, it emphasizes 


the need for giving more time and 
attention throughout the homemaking 
course to the development of managerial 
ability. Management problems solved 
in school must relate to situations in 
which resources are limited and be so 
carefully selected as to provide for 
—_— increase of difficulty. The 
egree of difficulty is dependent with- 
out doubt on various factors and there 
is much need for research on this point. 
Number of facts to be considered, num- 
ber of alternate choices possible, and 
kind of facts to be evaluated are some 
of the factors that influence the degree 
ra difficulty of any management prob- 
em. 


6. Limitations of teacher's experience. 


There are two things every teacher 
can do to make up for Telictuncies in her 
own experience: (1) Recognize her own 
management problems and demand of 
herself that these be thought through 
in the light of all the knowledge she 
has at her disposal or can secure and 
thus increase her own ability to manage. 
Unless she can think through her own 
management problems in this way she 
cannot expect to guide pupils in the 
solution of their problems. (2) Con- 
tinuously seek opportunities in her 
every day contacts for increasing her 
experience with a variety of home 
situations. Undergraduate courses 
which contribute definitely to any 
teacher's experience along this line 
are included in the teacher-training 
programs of some institutions. Such a 
course is given in the sociology depart- 
ment at Connecticut State College in 
which family case studies and analyses 
of these form the basis for considering 
needs for homemaking training. 


7. Difficulty in separating manage- 
ment problems from their natural environ- 
ment. 


A recognition of this difficulty further 
emphasizes the need for carrying de- 
velopment of managerial ability to a 
point where pupils can think in- 
dependently on their own problems. 
Providing the necessary experience for 
the development of this ability with 
real problems, not separated entirely 
from their environment, can be done 
in ways already mentioned. The more 
nearly the kind and arrangement of 
equipment in the school represents that 
of the homes of the community, the 
more possible it is to make classroom 
experience in the management of home 
activities such as will function in the 
home. 


Without doubt the best method of 
providing experience with manage- 
ment problems in their natural setting 
is through the home project program. 
When teachers give more attention to 
the development of managerial ability 
in all of their teaching they will find 
pupils more interested and able to 
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select home projects requiring manage- 
ment, they will be able to so guide 
pupils’ selection that pupils will be less 
apt to attempt solution of management 
problems beyond their experience and 
abilities, and pupils will be better able 
to bring all the functioning facts to 
bear on their problems and to carefully 
evaluate these facts. 


Thus it would seem that teachers 
will have begun to attack this prob- 
lem of teaching management when (a) 
they have provided time throughout 
the homemaking courses for the solu- 
tion of management problems, (b) they 
begin to study their pupils from the 
standpoint of what are the everyday 
management problems faced by them, 
(c) they begin to analyse various 
management problems on the basis of 
complexity, interest and importance 
to the pupil, (d) they recognize that 
they must not only help pupils secure 
facts bearing on any problem but must 
also help in the evaluation of these 
facts. 


A New Deal for Consumers 


By Harriet R. Howe, 


Contact Representative 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration 


President Roosevelt has directed that 
the pure food law be brought up to 
date. Enforcement of Dr. Wiley's fam- 
Ous statute, as well as interpretation by 
the courts during the 27 years since its 
enactment, has revealed many loop- 
holes through which unscrupulous 
manufacturers can elude control. 


To plug up these loopholes and 
protect to the limit the health and 
pocketbooks of consumers, Assistant 
Secretary Tugwell and other officials 
of the Department of Agriculture have 
drafted an entirely new food and drugs 
bill. It was introduced by Senator Royal 
S. Copeland of New York just before 
Congress adjourned in June, and will 
come up for action early in the next 
session. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Dr. Copeland was 
famous as a physician before he came to 
the Senate and as one of the greatest 
health commissioners in the history of 
the country. 


The new measure retains all the 
valuable features of Dr. Wiley's law, 
modernized to meet new conditions, 
and adds several important new features 
of its own. First of all, it brings cos- 
metics and curative devices—everything 
from arsenic hair tonics and mercury 
freckle removers to galvanic current 
necklaces for goitre and whistlers for 
developing the lungs—under govern- 
ment control. The present law does not 
cover even poisonous cosmetics unless 
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their labels bear curative claims for 
disease, nor does it apply to devices at 
all. 

False advertising of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics through any medium is 
absolutely prohibited. This an another 
innovation for, except for label claims, 
advertising has not been subject to the 
law before. Labels must not only be 
truthful, as required at present, but 
definitely informative, so that the 
buyer may know exactly what he is 
getting and how he can safely use it. 
Any other information necessary to 
protect his health or purse can be 
required at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary. 

The Federal Government is authorized 
by the new bill to set up standards of 
ideaniey and quality for all food prod- 
ucts, and to establish safe tolerances for 
poisons in foods. Where food may be 
injurious because of unsanitary methods 
of production, the Government can put 
the manufacturer under a permit that 
will insure the maintenance of proper 
safeguards. The new law would also 
do away with those petty cheats 
perpetrated by some food manufacturers 
that the housewife finds so irritating: 
the big bottle of vanilla containing no 
more extract than a bottle half its size; 
plain noodles wrapped in yellow cello- 
phane to look like egg noodles; and 
strawberry jam concocted of pectin, 
artificial flavor and color, timothy 
seeds, and a smattering of real fruit. 


Fabulous curative claims can no 
longer be made for medicinal drugs if this 
bill is passed. To correct false claims, 
it will be enough for the Government 
to show that a drug is worthless for 
the advertised purpose without having 
to prove also, as required under the 
present law, that the manufacturer 
knows it is and intends to defraud 
consumers. 


Since the light fines now provided 
for violations of the law are regarded 
by many chronic offenders as no more 
than license fees for continuing a 
profitable, if illegitimate, business, the 
new bill imposes substantially heavier 
penalties. And it provides for admini- 
strative responsibility to meet new 
conditions that cannot be foreseen in 
the wording of the act. 


Exhibits of actual commercial prod- 
ucts have been prepared by the Food 
and Drug Administration to illustrate 
these limitations in the existing law. 
Arrangements for showing them before 
interested organizations may be made 
through the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration. 


Reputable manufacturers, recognizing 
that their interests are identical with 
the consumers, are said to be heartily 
in favor of the new law. Its fate, how- 
ever, rests with the consumers whom 
it is designed to protect. 


What is the Significance of Life 
Membership in the American Vo- 
cational Association and how can 
a Life Membership in this Asso- 
ciation be Made More Helpful 
in Establishing and Developing 
the Vocational Education Move- 


ment Throughout America 


By Cuartes W. Sytvester, Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


As school people we believe firmly 
in the democratic ideals of America and 
strongly uphold those traditions which 
have made us a great nation. At all 
times, and especially in this period of 
depression, we must stand firm for those 
things which we know to be sound, for 
those ideals and practices in worth- 
while education which have come to 
us only through the foresight, the 
ambition, the ceaseless efforts, courage 
and wisdom of our leaders and friends 
of Vocational Education. Faith and 
confidence in our work, together with 
breadth of vision and common sense, are 
needed at this time as they have never 
been needed before. 


We have an important duty to per- 
form in meeting the many difficult 
situations which confront us in this 
crisis. There are those who would 
undermine, if not destroy, the funda- 
mental principles of our great American 
institution—the public schools. This 
is a real challenge to all of us. In pros- 
perity or adversity, vocational school 
people have maintained their equili- 
brium as no other one group has. We 
should, through our local and national 
vocational associations, demonstrate 
to the people of the country that we, 
as a group, have some sanity and can 
think straight in the midst of the 
crisis as well as in times of prosperity. 


Vocational Education presents to the 
youth of America a real opportunity 
which must be preserved at all costs. 
Should we close the doors of opportun- 
ity to our boys and girls and adults, we 
threaten the very future of our beloved 
nation. I know of nothing that would 
destroy our American spirit more effec- 
tively or more completely than to have 
our young folks realize that the doors 
of opportunity for advancement, pro- 
motion, achievement and accomplish- 
ment are not open to them. Our Ameri- 
can Vocational Association has a his- 
tory of achievement of which we may 
well be proud. It should inspire us to 
further develop this great organization. 
Life membership means life long dedi- 
cation to the cause of Vocational Edu- 
cation. They appeal to the finest 
spirits, but must = more than boast of 
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our greatness and talk of our member- 
ship. Our efforts must be accompanied 
with achievement, our program must 
always look forward to the develop- 
ment of the best educational interests 
of our country. We must grow in 
influence and accomplishment. 


A life membership is more than an 
honor, whether it comes as an award 
for faithful service in the field of 
vocational education, or whether it is 
the result of hard-earned money on the 
part of many. It places a great respon- 
sibility on any person having such a 
membership. Our life membership 
should, and I believe does, include many 
of the real educational thinkers of our 
nation. It should include more. We 
need to go out into the highways and 
byways of industry, commerce, agri- 
culture and the home and bring back 
into our ranks, the outstanding men 
and women to be found there. Life 
membership further signified our in- 
terest, devotion and sacrifice in the 
cause of Vocational Education. It 
should always stand for leadership and 
should mean more than mere dollars 
in our treasury, important as they are. 
It is a natural expression of our pro- 
fessional spirit. 

How can life membership be made 
more than helpful? It gives us a splendid 
opportunity to unite efforts perpetually 
in promoting, establishing and main- 
taining Vocational Education service 
throughout our land. It inspires vo- 
cational educators to become a part of 
a real and much needed type of edu- 
cation. It emphasizes the permanent 
character of Vocational Education. It 
further stabilizes leadership and pro- 
motes loyalty in the American Vo- 
cational Association. It brings together 
men and women who can be relied upon 
for most important service. Life mem- 
bership should represent the master 
workmen of our profession. 


There are those who leave the fielp 
of Vocational Education for another 
type of education or other fields of 
endeavor, which apparently offer more 
security. Some of these are not of life 
membership calibre. Many advance to 
posts of great responsibility in general 
education, industry and commerce, and 
it is there that with the continued loyal 
support of Vocational Education that 
they can render a lasting service to the 
cause which we represent. We need 
men and women of moral stamina and 
intestinal fortitude. I believe that our 
life members can be depended upon to 
initiate and pursue to successful con- 
clusion, their ideas and ideals with 
respect to programs of Vocational 
Education. They should be the central 
force of our organization from which 
should come a stabilizing and directing 
influence. Life members will also stim- 
ulate growth in our general member- 


Continued on Page 14 
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The Placement of Handicapped 
Workers 
By Dr. Martin Hayes BickHAM 
Director of Work Relief 
Chicago, Illinois 


The basic paradox of our con- 
temporary economic order in America 
is the insecurity of personal and family 
life in the midst of plenty. This 
presses in upon one and all of us. We 
face uncertainty in the reliability and 
continuance of our means of self-main- 
tenance. In a particularly oppressive 
manner this insecurity in economic 
status bears down upon the workers 
about whom this Conference on Vo- 
cational Education is concerned, namel\ 
the youth of America and the Handi- 
capped workers of America. 


TRAINEES IN OUR AMERICAN 
Lapor Market 


Within a few days, a student who 
had been in my classes at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and graduated with 
high honors, in the class of 1931, came 
in to my office seeking vocational 
guidance and employment. He is but 
one of nearly 10,000,000 trainees adrift 
in our American labor market, seeking 
some means of economic security. 
Vocational education and guidance 
was never more necessary than in this 
present American labor market. Mill- 
ions of our youth are cast adrift on the 
restless sea of economic insecurity. 
Basic researches by technocracy and 
other research groups indicate clearly 
the tremendous changes that are 
moving apace in most 0 i productive 
and distributive processes. Here, then, 
is the challenge to the vocational edu- 
cation movement. We must address 
ourselves to the tremendous task of 
guiding the trainees of our American 
labor market into occupations and 
positions that will permit and induce 
personality development while assur- 
ing a fair measure of economic securitv. 


MARGINAL WoRKERS 


But this is only the intake phase of 
our American Labor market. There is 
another aspect of the labor market to 
which we are asked to give special 
attention in this section of this Na- 
tional Conference. The labor market, 
like a whirling vortex, is ever casting 
to an outer margin those who through 
accident, disease or native incapacity 


cannot sustain the speeded-up pace 
required of effectives. These constitute 
our great mass of marginal workers. 
They may number close to 10,000,000 
in the present marginal market. These 
Marginal Workers may be roughly 
grouped into four major types. 

Ist. Those workers who are pushed 
out of the effectives by arbitrary in- 
dustrial policies, such as the rule of not 
hiring workers beyond the age of 40 
or 45 years. They probably number 
two-fifths of all marginal workers on 
the present labor market. 





“Relentlessly, these workers 
are pushed toward the margin 
of the labor market until they 
become charges on their fami- 
lies or on relief agencies. With 
the opportunity for self-main- 
tenance denied them by oper- 
ative policies encountered in 
the labor market, this large 
body of handicapped workers 
presents a challenge to our 
contemporary economic order. 
The greater part of these 
handicapped workers have 
abilities and capacities for 
useful service to our economic 
order. Some ways must be 
found to check the ruthless 
pressures that push them into 
the discard.” 











2nd. Those workers who because of 
native incapacity or lack of proper 
specific training and adequate vo- 
cational guidance fail to meet the 
exacting demands of modern business 
and industry. These may constitute 
another fifth of the marginal workers. 

3rd. Those workers whose effective- 
ness is reduced by the passing of the 
years and the resultant slowing of work 
energies until they are pushed out of 
the effectives into an age group whose 
members generally will range beyond 
the age of 55 to 60 years. These may 
constitute another fifth of the total 
marginal workers in the American 
labor market. 


HANDICAPPED WorRKERS 
IN THE AMERICAN LABOR MARKET 


- 4th. Those workers who bear in 
their persons and personalities some 


distinct physical or psychical handi- 
caps that prevent them from rating 
as effectives in our speeded-up labor 
market. Elsewhere ‘‘estimates of their 
numbers have been attempted.’’ They 
probably constitute another fifth of the 
marginal workers on the present labor 
market and so number close to 2,000,- 
000 They present a wide variety of 
types too numerous to describe here. 
But an illustration may make more 
clear who is included in this group 


About two years ago one of the state 
Rehabilitaton 0 ices sent to my desk 
a young lad of about 21 who came in 
on two crutches because his legs were 
helpless from infantile paralysis. After 
some difficulty we secured him a 
position as typist and stenographer 
because his mind and hands were 
trained. He made good in this job and 
stuck until the business was absorbed 
by a large concern which was not 
willing to take a handicapped worker 
About two weeks ago he came back to 
me asking me to assist him in finding 
work, completely discouraged by his 
experiences as a marginal worker in 
this present fearfully competitive labor 
market. These physical handicaps may 
be congenital as in the case of deaf 
mutes or the result of accident as in 
the many workers with amputations of 
legs or hands. Others are slowed up by 
disease, such as paralysis, heart disease, 
tuberculosis, etc. But whatever the 
cause of handicap, the results are 
equally serious in this present labor 
market. 


Economic Justice 
ror HANDICAPPED WorKERS 


Relentlessly, these workers are push- 
ed toward the margin of the labor 
market until they become charges on 
their families or on relief agencies. 
With the opportunity for self-main- 
tenance denied them by operative 
policies encountered in the labor mar- 
ket, this large body of handicapped 
workers present a challenge to our 
contemporary economic order. The 
greater part of these handicapped work- 
ers have abilities and capacities for 
useful service to our economic order. 
Some ways must be found to check the 
ruthless pressures that push them into 
the discard. The insights and tech- 
niques of vocational guidance and 
placement must be made available for 
these handicapped workers. So that 
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such skills and capacities as they have 
may be conserved for the economic 
order and the opportunities and rights 
of self-maintenance so dear to our 
American democratic social order be 
preserved and made available for every 
handicapped worker in the land. Those 
of us who realize the plight of these 
handicapped workers have an inescap- 
able duty to seek social and economic 
justice for all who bear so heavily in 
their persons and life-experiences, these 
unjust results of the present disorgani- 
zation in our American labor market. 


AGENCIES OF PLACEMENT 


The most direct approach to this 
responsibility is through the develop- 
ment of agencies and principles of 
placement, for handicapped workers. 
Three factors combine to make this an 
advantageous time for pushing such a 
program on a national scale. 


Ist. The very disorganization of the 
labor market constitutes an open door 
for such a program. Millions of posi- 
tions are now vacant. In any pick = | 
of employment they will be filled. 
This is the time to press the fitness and 
abilities of certain types of handi- 
capped workers to fill certain types of 
openings. Their claims and abilities 
should be pressed upon employers in 
every direction. 


2nd. The American public is aware as 
never before of the consequences of un- 
employment. These effects have been 
dramatized before our American eyes 
from one end of the‘nation to the other 
during the last two years. This same 
American public must be made to 
realize that these same consequences 
of unemployment appear in the per- 
sonalities and families of these handi- 
capped workers, just as surely as in 
those of the able bodied workers. They 
too feel the injustice of being denied 
the opportunity of self-maintenance 
and of being compelled to accept 
relief or starve. While these issues 
are alive in the public mind is the time 
to drive forward our programs for 
building agencies of placement for 
these handicapped citizens of America. 


3rd. Certain patterns for such place- 
ment agencies for handicapped workers 
have been clarified. With the aid of 
social agencies, of foundations, of state 
and federal boards of vocational edu- 
cation, placement centers for handi- 
capped workers have been developed 
in New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
other metropolitan centers. The prin- 
ciples of placement are fairly clear. 
The forms of organization are demon- 
strated. The time has come to push a 
national program with vigor and all 
the resources at the command of those 
interested in securing economic justice 
for every handicapped worker in Amer- 
1Ca. 


Life Membership 


Continued from Page 12 


ship. Not only will it promote this 
rowth, but it will stimulate interest 
or others to become associated with 
us as life members. It indicates always, 
professional spirit of inestimable value. 

The National Education Association 
membership of 220,000 has produced 
about 5000 life members. While the 
life membership in our association has 
passed this a we should not 
be contented to stop there. The more 
life memberships we have the more 
interest there will be toward our 
organization on the part of men and 
women of means, and soine sweet day 
there may be deposited on our door 
step, a contribution of $500,000 or 
more. Finances are not all, but a 
sufficient treasury will make it possible 
for us to spread good will toward vo- 
cational education everywhere, to fight 
the legislative battles in behalf of 
Vocational Education with which we 
are confronted, to establish that central 
headquarters which we so much desire 
with a permanent secretary and staff, 
and to make those studies and in- 
vestigations which are so much needed 
from time to time by our friends out on 
the firing line. In the last analysis, 
only by working together and dedicat- 
ing our lives to the real problems of 
Vocational Education, can we ever 
hope to accomplish in America, those 
fine objectives and goals which were 








Recently I proposed to the social 
workers in national conference as- 
sembled that one such placement center 
for handicapped workers be see «p in 
every city with a population of 1.0,C00 
or more. Such placement centers should 
serve both the urban population and 
the handicapped workers from ad- 
jacent rural areas. Thus one hundred 
such centers placed strategically across 
the face of the nation could serve the 
present population of about 2,000,000 
handicapped workers. To such a con- 
structive program, every energy of 
state and Federal and semi-public forces 
interested in this field should be 
directed. 

Here is a fundamental problem in our 
American economic order. The approach 
to its solution is open. The pioneering 
experiments have been carried out. We 
must now move forward upon a 
cooperative and concerted front to seek 
industrial and economic justice for 
every handicapped worker in our Amer- 
ican democracy. 

(Dr. Bickham concluded with a 
detailed consideration of principles 
and techniques of placement.) 








*Delivered at session of rehabilitation section at 
A.V.A. convention, Kansas City, Missouri, Saturday, 
December 10, 1932. 
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set up years ago by those outstanding 
pioneers in this field of work. 

Specifically, I believe that we can do 
the following: 

1. Provide a source to which teachers 
and others engaged in vocational work 
everywhere may look for help in the 
solution of their problems. 

2. Furnish data of all kinds relative 
to the needs and problems of Vo- 
cational Education. 


3. Develop and distribute material 
of an inspirational value, thus pro- 
moting unity and urging our associates 
on to greater achievement. 


4. Sponsor surveys and studies of pro- 
grams of Vocational Education which 
will furnish factual material much 
needed in local communities. 


5. Stand ready and willing to go 
wherever we can be of service, being 
as it were, a service institution. 

6. Spread sunshine and cheer in the 
vocational ranks throughout our land, 
and develop and maintain, as far as 
possible, consistent interest in the 
welfare of the American Vocational 
Association. 

7. Work together on important 
problems, centering our energy along 
certain definite lines. 

8. Constitute ourselves a unit to 
encourage the life membership idea 
everywhere. 

9. Assume leadership for new move- 
ments in the field of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


10. Take a lead in matters of Vo- 
cational Education legislation, both 
state and national. 


11. Break down the prejudice and ill 
will within educational circles by our 
very actions of accomplishment, sin- 
cerity, and devoted interest in edu- 
cation for the masses. 

12. Be always alert, aggressive as 
well as progressive, and accomplish 
those so-called unaccomplishable pro- 
blems. 








YOU WILL NEVER FIND A 
BETTER TIME THAN NOW 
TO HELP DO SOME OF THE 
THINGS MR. SYLVESTER 
HAS SUGGESTED IN HIS 
ARTICLE BEGINNING ON 
PAGE 12, IN WHICH HE HAS 
RAISED AND ANSWERED 
THE QUESTION “WHAT IS 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION?” 
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The Objectives of Commercial 
Education in a Vocational School 


By Recina E. Groves, 


Head, Commercial Department, 
Madison Vocational School, Madison Wisc. 


What is a Vocational School?—Each 
locality interprets this term in the light 
of its own experience. There seem to 
have been as many experiences as 
localities. For the purpose of this 
article, vocational schools are public 
schools on the secondary level which 
have as their major purpose the pre- 
paration of boys and girls between 14 
and 18 years of age for employment. 
The Wilbur Wright Trade School of 
Detroit with its cooperative classes 
for training boys for retail grocery store 
occupations; the David Hale Fanning 
Trade School in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, which among other vocations 
trains girls for retail store service; the 
Essex County Vocational School for 
Girls in Newark, New Jersey with 
classes for salesgirls and dental office 
assistants; these together, perhaps with 
the Junior College of Rochester, Minne- 
sota where classes are maintained for 
training medical secretaries and stenog- 
raphers for service in the Mayo Broth- 
ers Clinic, are representative of vo- 
cational schools offering commercial 
courses on a strictly vocational basis. 
The Textile High School in New York 
City with classes for textile office stenog- 
raphers and clerks comes between the 
strictly vocational schools already 
named and the so-called high schools of 
commerce, few of which, if any, con- 
form very closely to the modern idea 
of a vocational school. 


Some — in between the extremes 
indicated by the schools already named 
are the vocational, schools which have 
developed in Wisconsin, each with its 
commercial department. These schools 
are an outgrowth of the Wisconsin 
part-time or continuation school; but 
many of them today under the social 
pressure of the economic sag are 
evolving into service schools for all 
kinds of workers—prospective, em- 
a and unemployed. These schools 
under the provisions of our Compulsory 
Education act enroll all out-of-school 
boys and girls under 18 in half-time or 
part-time classes according to their 
ages and educational status. Beyond 
these younger students are the older 


groups:—high school graduates, uni- 
versity drop-outs, and graduates, and 
unemployed. These schools maintain 
also, night schools for employed work- 
ers, adults from no schools at all—but 
that of experience. As at least 20 per 
cent of the workers in any locality 
maintaining a vocational school are 
employed in commercial pursuits, the 
Wisconsin vocational schools neces- 
sarily include commercial courses in 
the program for every one of the groups 
served. 


ProstemM: How Arrain Objectives? 


The general objectives of these vo- 
Pl schools are the same as those 
in any other school for workers; but in 
the vocational school for purposes of 
motivation and adequate vocational 
preparation the emphasis for almost 
every group is placed upon the vo- 
cational finding or try-out, upon the 
personal use, upon the specific vo- 
cational preparation for skill, manage- 
rial, or selling methods and upon vo- 
cational improvement or occupational 
extension objectives. But the stating 
of these objectives in general terms is 
not the solution of the problem. Due to 
changes in employment requirements, 
and to an entirely different conception 
of the educational process, the means 
and methods for attaining these ob- 
jectives in a vocational school are not 
and cannot be the same as in the 
academic high schools. The problem is 
how to attain these objectives to the 
fullest degree possible rather than to 
state them. 


The basic objectives of the vo- 
cational schools, with some suggestions 
as to needed facilities, were stated 
many years ago by the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation, in its report on Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education. The 
Commission said (pg. 13): ‘Vocational 
education should equip the individual 
to secure a livelihood for himself and 
those dependent on him, to serve 
society well through his vocation, to 
maintain right relationships toward 
his fellow-workers and society, and, as 
far as possible, to find in that vocation 
his own best development . . . Vo- 
cational education should aim to de- 
velop an appreciation of the vocation 
to the community, and a clear con- 
ception of right relations between the 


members of the chosen vocation, be- 
tween vocational groups, between em- 
ployer and employee, and between 
producer and consumer. These aspects 
of vocational education, heretofore 
neglected, demand emphatic attention 
. .. The extent to which the secondary 
school should offer training for a 
specific vocation depends upon the 
vocation, the facilities that the school 
can acquire, and the opportunity the 
pupil may have to obtain such training 
later. To obtain satisfactory results 
those proficient in that vocation should 
be employed as instructors and the 
actual conditions of the vocation should 
be utilized either within the high 
school or in cooperation with home, 
farm, shop, or office. Much of the 
pupil’s time will be required to pro- 
duce such efficiency.”’ 


Att Coursgs 
Devetop ComMMon FEATURES 


In seeking to attain these basic ob- 
jectives, certain characteristic features 
have been developed in all the courses 
whether commercial or industrial in 
a vocational school. Foremost among 
these is the guidance program which 
operates in promoting devices: 


1. ‘To provide training to equip an 
individual to secure a livelihood’’, and 
‘‘to find in that vocation his own best 
development’. This means that the 
individual pupil is the main concern 
and that continuous guidance from 
entrance to placement in employment 
must be provided. The student by his 
conduct in the school, shop, or at 
work, reveals his aptitude for a partic- 
ular kind of work, and by his perform- 
ance, his level of ability to ee If 
really unfitted for the kind of work 
for which he seeks to prepare, or is not 
able to produce sufficiently well to 
hold a job, conferences are held, the 
whys and wherefores of the case are 
discussed, and as a result, he shifts 
himself into another occupation. 


2. ‘To maintain right relationships 
towards his fellow-workers and socie- 
ty’’. In the vocational schools, much at- 
tention is given to guiding the student 
to get along well with fellow-workers, 
with his employers, and with other 
people. Success in holding a position 
is often recognized as egos as 
much upon pleasing conduct and ap- 
pearance as upon productive skill. 
Through its co-ordinators, the vo- 
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cational school provides a friendly 
counselor to aid the beginning worker 
‘to adjust himself to the people for 
whom and with whom he must work. 
Very often cooperative workers and 
even graduates, have to be shifted to 
another job because of personal mal- 
adjustments, quite regardless of the 
operative skill gr productive ability of 
the student. Thus, guidance in a vo- 
cational school must function from the 
social adjustment side as well as from 
the economic adjustment angle. The 
school is responsible for the success of 
each graduate and must succeed in 
helping him find the positions in 
which the student can find ‘his own 
best development.” 


Repropucrs REAL CONDITIONS 


One of the devices of the guidance 
program to produce *‘ Actual conditions 
of the vocation’’, is the building of the 
curriculum around the occupation or 
vocation itself. In this respect, the 
vocational school realized the late 
Professor Bonser’s idea for using ‘‘the 
life career motive as a dominating, 
unifying interest for secondary school 
programs.’ (Teachers College Record, 
April, 1930.) It takes as its basic 
philosophy Dr. John Dewey's state- 
ment that ‘An occupation is a con- 
tinuous activity having a_ purpose. 
Education through occupations con- 
sequently combines within itself more 
of the factors conducive to learning than 
any other method. It calls instincts and 
habits into play; it is a foe to passive 
receptivity. Hence, it appeals to 
thought; it demands that an idea of an 
end be steadily maintained, so that 
activity cannot be either routine or 
capricious. Since the mbvement of 
activity must be progressive, leading 
from one stage to another, observation 
and ingenuity are required at each 
stage to overcome obstacles and to 
discover and readapt means of execution. 
In short, an occupation pursued under 
conditions where the realization of the 
activity rather than merely the external 
product is the aim, fulfills the require- 
ments which were laid down earlier 
in connection with the discussion of 
aims, interest and thinking.” 

In building the curriculum about the 
‘life career motive’’, the vocational 
school determines the content for each 
separate vocation by an analysis of 
requirements for success in the occu- 
pation. The job analysis and the 
activity analysis device were first used 
in curriculum making by vocational 
‘schools, and in the make-up of these 
analyses have included not only the 
manipulative skills, but also the re- 
lated background subjects. Preparation 
for occupational efficiency means in a 
vocational school, not only the teach- 
ing of a manipulative skill, but also 
the giving of technical information, 
and the development of occupational 


intelligence, and occupational morale. 
In fact, the curricula of the vocational 
school attempts to follow in spirit 
Dewey's statement: ‘‘An education 
which acknowledges the full intellect- 
ual and social meaning of a vocation 
would include instruction in the his- 
toric background of present conditions; 
training in science to give intelligence 
and initiative in dealing with material 
and agencies of production; and study 
of economics, civics, and politics to 
bring the future worker into touch 
with the problems of the day and of 
the various methods proposed for its 
improvement. Above all, it would 
train power of readaption to changing 
conditions so that future workers 
would not become blindly subject to 
a fate imposed upon them.’’ (Demo- 
cracy and Education—page 372, Mac- 
Millan, 1926.) 


With this type of curriculum and an 
intensive personal guidance program, 
production under acutal working con- 
ditions has become the standard of 
attainment in the vocational school. 
The actual conditions of the vocation 
have to be experienced before the 
student can determine whether or not 
he likes the kind of work required under 
the conditions in which it is done. 
There can be no vocational tryout 
unless the individual works for a time 
in the actual environment of the 
occupation. There can be no real 
measure of a student's ability to func- 
tion on a job without first testing his 
ability and training him to produce 
on the job. This results in vocational 
schools using actual shopworking con- 
ditions, and cooperative part-time em- 
ployment. 


MAINTAIN FLEXIBILITY 


All this organization, no matter how 
effectively set up, would be of no 
avail were it not for flexibility. This 
perhaps is one of the most apparent 
characteristics of the vocational school. 
The students spend at least half the 
school day in productive work—or the 
equivalent by working every alternate 
week. But whenever the worker in a 
school or shop returns to class, he 
begins where he left off, or gets a 
particular kind of information which 
he found he needed on the job. There 
are no rigid subject lines or time 
allotments for subjects. Each student 
goes from job to job, operation to 
operation, as rapidly as he can master 
each. The ability to do, rather than the 
time spent, is taken as the measure of 
learning. Consequently, some complete 
their training sooner than others. 


Flexibility shows up not only in the 
method of administration, but also in 
the content of subject matter. The 
training content for an occupation is 
constantly changed, as new tools, 
processes, or practices are introduced 


op 


into the places in which the student 
works or looks forward to finding 
work. The schools are kept advised of 
these changes by a joint committee 
composed of employers and skilled 
workers. These advisory committees 
serve to supply information about the 
changes needed in the training and to 
report upon the success of the beginners 
trained by the schools. 


Devetop TRADE INTELLIGENCE 


Another characteristic of the vo- 
cational school is that it does not 
emphasize skill so much as intelligence 
in applying skill. In a vocational 
school, there is practically no re- 
petitive drill to develop automatic 
skill; no exercises for practice. The 
student, when in the shop, is engaged 
in productive work. To produce, he 
must have the necessary skill, but the 

rowth in skill comes as a by-product 
cen the effort to produce. No two jobs 
are ever exactly alike; for not even two 
pieces of mimeographing are exactly 
alike from the point of view of form and 
set-up. The student must constantly 
adapt his activities to the varying con- 
ditions confronting him. Occupational 
judgment is perforce developed as well 
as adaptability to different conditions, 
processes, materials, and other factors 
in the work situation which requires 
constructive thinking and adaptability. 
An intelligent, adaptable worker is not 
a skilled robot; and any really com- 
petent worker is one able to solve the 
problems in his occupation as he meets 


them. Trade or occupational intelligence. 


is necessarily the goal in a vocational 
school; for workers are judged by their 
ability to produce under the con- 
stantly varying conditions found in 
actual life. 


So far as culture is concerned, the vo- 
cational school takes the definition 
that culture consists in part of a sym- 
pathetic attitude and insight into con- 
temporary civilization; so the vocation- 
al school uses the working and living 
experiences of its students as a back- 
ground on which to develop a broad, 
sympathetic understanding of these 
experiences. While not much in direct 
instruction is given, the culture desired 
comes as a by-product from the inter- 
pretations given by instructors of the 
experiences and relationships which 
the student seeks to understand. 


In another sense the vocational school 
subscribes to William James’ definition 
that “‘the best educated person is he 
who has the largest stock of ideas and 
meaning ready to meet the largest 
possible variety of emergencies in life." 
Still more in Dr. Brewer's sense of cul- 
ture as ‘‘a desire for excellence in all 
activities, and the use of this desire to 
unify and improve all life’’, the vo- 
cational schools make what contri- 
bution can be made by setting high 
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standards of excellence in production, 
in cooperation, and in all the activities 
in which the student engages. The 
school goes beyond setting goals and 
in providing stimuli. In conformity 
to Dr. Thomas Brigg’s idea of culture as 
breadth of interest, the vocational 
school provides many sources of worth- 
while interests within the occupational 
curriculum and also a wide variety of 
stimuli for avocational interest in the 
extra-curricular activities directed by 
men who themselves have come in 
contact with many aspects of life and 
with many interests. 


The vocational school in its methods 
emphasizes inductive learning proced- 
ures rather than deductive types. Stu- 
dents gain real meanings from their 
working experiences. Then these ex- 
periences are formulated into such 
generalizations as are really useful. 
Even the needs for mathematics, for 
science, for law, for economics, and 
for management practices arise from 
the needs of the students in trying to 
do a certain operation and to under- 
stand the whys and wherefores of 
some working practice. The mathe- 
matics, science, economics, manage- 
ment practices are but generalized 
experiences organized to relate at first 
to the working needs and experiences of 
the world. In the vocational schools, 
rules come after doing, and are used 
as summaries of the best practices, 
rather than as guides of action for 
activities in which the individual has 
never engaged and for which he has 
no first-hand meaning. Verbal state- 
ments of rules are considered of but 
little worth; success in application to 
work and use in solving difficulties is 
the criterion. 


Wuy ComMerciAL Courses 


Why Commercial Courses in Vo- 
cational Schools?—The foregoing char- 
acteristics of effective vocational edu- 
cation reveal three fundamental func- 
tions of commercial courses in a vo- 
cational school. The first has to do 
with serving the need of practically all 
the pupils for a user's knowledge of 
effective ways for using the common 
business agencies and practices which 
all people utilize. The function here is 
to contribute to social and economic 
efficiency in buying and financial mana- 
ging of all workers regardless of their 
vocation. 


The second function is that of pro- 
viding supplementary trade information 
to certain groups of workers. Shop 
accounting or bookkeeping for garage- 
men, or journeymen about to open 
their own shops or stores; business 
management for small contractors and 
shop managers, also applied economics 
and commercial law, and other sub- 
jects needed in the operation of a small 
craftsman’s business. 
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The third function is to provide 
effective preparatory training for com- 
mercial vocations. From what has been 
said about the characteristics of a 
vocational school and effective vo- 
cational education, it will be seen that 
the standards and practices of effective 
vocational education should be follow- 
ed in every school which assumes to 
train youth for service in offices and 
stores. As the teaching of commercial 
subjects in the high schools of this 
country has not been organized or 
directed in a way effective for pro- 
viding adequate vocational preparation 
for offices and store occupations, the 
requisites for effective vocational edu- 
cation for commercial occupations be- 
come the objective of commercial sub- 
jects in any school which is expected 
to give vocational training. Briefly, 
these requisites become the objectives 
enumerated here as follows: 


1. To provide to the maximum 
degree possible under community re- 
sources, effective vocational prepara- 
tion for as many of the office and store 
occupations open to beginners in the 
community as the school resources 
will permit; 

2. To train for specific office and store 
vocations through curricula organized 
and directed towards that end, rather 
than to give general training for an 
occupational field; i.e., to train steno- 
graphers for service in specific kinds of 
offices, salespeople for definite kinds 
of selling, and clerks for particular 
kinds of clerical work for which be- 
ginners are employed in the community; 


3. To prepare each student for the 
highest occupational level on which he 
can expect to find employment as a 
beginner; and to retain in a Class no 
student who cannot reach the maxi- 
mum employable level in that occu- 
pation in the community; 


4. To determine the content of the 
training program for each vocation 
and for each level in that vocation by 
a study of the working activities and 
requirements upon beginners in the 
occupation in the community, including 
every aspect such as social qualifications 
and attitudes, as well as skills and 
particular kinds of technical infor- 
mation; 

5. To provide continuous personal 
supervision and guidance for each 
student from the time he enrolls until 
he is satisfactorily placed in employ- 
ment, including a follow-up after place- 
ment so as to get a fair measure of the 
effectiveness of the training and guid- 
ance given; 

6. To include in the content of the 
training program adequate preparation 
for every phase of the work required of 
a beginner through the use of effective 
learning exercises for developing all 
the abilities needed for successful and 
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satisfactory service, particularly 
through the use of part-time cmploy- 
ment and production work—the school 
offices and classrooms. 


7. To integrate the various subjects 
included in the cirruculum through the 
use of learning exercises which require 
application for the solution in practical, 
productive problems of the different 
subject learnings, so that occupational 
intelligence and judgment are sought 
as the most valuable learning outcomes. 


8. To develop as broad and compre- 
hensive and understanding of business 
practices and relationships centering 
about the occupation as the time avail- 
able will permit; 


9. To develop an understanding of 
how the individual will proceed in 
directing his own learning pn leaving 
school, including a knowledge of the 
educational facilities available in the 
community for promotional training. 





AN INVITATION 


Mr. F. M. Dannenfelser, 
Supervisor of Vocational 
Education, Toledo, Ohio, 
extends a very urgent in- 
vitation to all who can do 
so to visit the Toledo 
Vocational School, Mich- 
igan Street and Madison 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, on 
their way to or from the 
American Vocational As- * 
sociation Convention in 


Detroit. 


Toledo is only a_ few 
hours ride from Detroit. 
If you want to know more 
about this school before 
visiting it, write Mr. Dan- 
nenfelser and ask him to 
send you a copy of his 
bulletin entitled, ‘Skill 
Pays”’. 
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On the opposite page your attention is arrested by the terse command 


“SHIP AHOY, DETROIT IN THE OFFING!”, which reminds us that 
the American Vocational Association is just about to hold its Eighth 
Annual Convention in Detroit, December 6 to 9. You are not going to 
find a detailed program for the convention in this issue. There are several 


reasons for not publishing it that need not be discussed here. 


You may be sure, however, that nothing has been left undone that a 
very alert local committee could think of to make the convention a 
success and make delegates feel at home and welcome in Detroit.The 
program, centered around the theme “Vocational Education for Relief 
and Reconstruction”, is of the highest order from beginning to end. 
Surely no one who can possibly avail himself of this splendid opportunity 
can afford to absent himself from this convention. ‘The challenge to 
vocational education is great. To meet it will require the most vigorous 
effort of the most alert minds; and the most alert of our profession will 


be in attendance upon this convention. 


Problems such as vocational education has not faced since its beginning 
are at this moment present. Others, like Detroit, are just in the offing. 
Come prepared to give and take and help solve some of these problems, 
for upon their solution depends to a great extent not merely the destiny 
of a few vocational schools nor a few directors and supervisors of vo- 


cational education but the destiny of a nation. 
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Ship Ahoy, Detroit In The Offing! 


And That's No Idle Boast, Either! 


Our sturdy craft with her white sails 
filled, her black hull glistening raven 
black with new paint, is under way to 
the most momentous convention in the 
history of the AVA. 


What if the decks are cluttered with 
gear and tackle, her flags are flying 
bravely from fore and main. The 
Diesel sent east by Earl Bedell is turning 
over the twin propellers so that white 
crests curve at the bows as we speed 
northward toward the Lawrence. 

Before sailing the crew visited the 
“Old Salts’ Club’’ and found Com- 
modore Newing with his feet on the 
piazza railing and a telescope focused 
on the future. ‘‘What’s your guess?”’ 
asked the cabin boy. ‘‘A better baro- 
meter by the fall of 1934’’, prophesied 
the Commodore. 

Now in the cabin aft Captain Farn- 
ham in Navy blue and brass buttons 
surveys his tanned tars and casts a 
weather eye at new opportunities in 
the college field. Every officer appears 
confident and reports his plan to help 
make the Detroit meeting memorable. 


First the Deck Officer spreads his 
chart and with pencils and dividers 
lays out the course through the lakes 
to the Detroit dock. The Purser pours 
out on the deal table the contents of 
his coffer where the Ship's treasure, 
if lean, still rings in true coin of the 
realm. The Steward reports a well 
provisioned hold. The helmsman states 
all geat is trim. So, what ho, my lads, 
there’s no depression on the briny deep. 

‘Shall I wire our plans?’ called out 
the voice of the Radio Officer Full, 
sticking his head in the door and 
casting an inquiring glance at the 
Cap'n. 

‘Any change from K.C.?"’ queried the 
Cap'n. 

‘None, Skipper. Probably pull our 
stunt right after the House of Delegates 
Friday afternoon." 

‘Nothing new in that!"’ 

“Wal, perhaps not, but what about 
the new members like Superintendent 
Frank Cody?’’ ‘‘There’ll be plenty of 
them,’’ suggested the Second Mate 
as he wiped the mirrors of his sextant 
reflectively and missed the brass cus- 
pidor by a good quarter of an inch. 

‘Then better dot, dash, dot, dot, dor, 
dash, dot dash,"’ piped the Cap'n 

“That's Morse of the same thing,” 
groaned Officer Full. 

‘Are all the passengers comfortable?” 
asked the Cap'n. 
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“Aye, aye, Sir!’ reported the Room 
Steward. ‘‘We've some important men 
aboard. Charles Sylvester dashed up the 
gangplank with a suitcase full of 1934 
Baltimore convention buttons just be- 
fore we weighed anchor. Charles Bauder 
of Philly came on board early to lay out 
his exhibits of I. A. work. Anderson of 
Wilmington is now reciting his speech 
on the quarter deck. Dr. Whitney of 
Pittsburgh has to have seven deck 
hands to help him load his brief cases 
in a net to be swung on board by the 
windlass. They all seem optimistic and 
competent.” 


“Where is New Jersey?’’ asked the 
First Mate. 


“Well, there’s McCarthy, Berman, 
and Wrigley, all tucked away in their 
hammocks with a can of flit to ward off 


any Great Lakes mosquitos. Force of 
habit, I calls it.’’ 


“What's our bearings?”’ 


“Off Relief Light, near Reconstruc- 
tion.” 


“Then telegraph the engine room for 
full steam ahead. This is no time to 
curn back. Our Commodore has peeped 
at tomorrow's outlook and before long 
we will sight the New Deal Harbor.” 


Here First Mate Claude looked solem- 
ly around the room, adjusted his glasses, 
glanced at a 3 x 5 card and said, “‘A 
word, me lads, about the New Pirate. 
You will recognize him by the knotted 
bandaaa on his head, the black patch 


over his eye, and the Turkish cutlass 
stuck in his red sash. There has been a 
quick change, crew. From a sedate and 
retiring Miller on the River Dee has 
come this bloodthirsty buccaneer. But 
underneath this cold exterior, under this 
foreboding costume, beats the same 
kindly heart of the Secretary you have 
always known. Treat him right and 
you will never feel the smart of his 
blade. But don’t any of you blokes start 
any funny business if you want to 
keep your ears." 

Out on deck Dr. Warner of O.U. was 
trading questions with Russ Greenley 
of A.U. “‘Does your wife object to your 
smoking in the house?’’ Bill asked. 
“Yes, anywhere. She thinks the habit 
is too expensive for both of us,”’ ad- 
mitted Russ. 


At which point A. K. Getman called 
out that the way to bring back pros 
perity is to bring back horses, for in 
that way the country would soon be 
stabilized. 


Dr. George Myers, ‘tis said, was 
invited to join a bridge game in the 
galley. After the hands had been 
dealt, Dr. Myers looked up innocently 
and asked, *‘Now let’s see, am I right 
that clubs are the black ones with the 
three little jiggers?’’ After which the 
light went out. 


Jacob Spies mentioned that the boat- 
swain was considerably peeved before 
the Ship got under way because he was 
sacha | over the side in a diver’s 
suit in which a nest of wasps had 
settled for the winter. 

First Class Passenger Dennis came 
east to ride west with the crew and 
received congratulations from his many 
friends on his appointment as Assistant 
Superintendent of Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. His 
appointment proves that the candle of 
ability and leadership will not stay 
hidden under any political eclipse. 


Frank Moore is responsible for the 
statement that technocracy is useful 
because it has made a charmin’ name 
for a Pullman car. Frank says when he 
got his tuxedo out of thecloset the other 
day two moths and a technocrat flew 
out. 


K. G. Smith was talking with Harry 
Tiemann about the present economic 
unpleasantness. ““What would Wash- 
ington have done today?’ dramatically 
posed K. G. ‘‘Probably say ‘Father, I 
cannot tell a lie, I cut your sherry!""’ 
retorted Harry. 
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Irvin Noall believes that all per- 
sistence is not necessarily intelligent. 
“How so?”’ inquired one of the crew. 
“Well, how about that robin that 
pecked for three days at its own 
image on the window pane?’’ wise- 
cracked the Cap'n. 

Down in the cabin there is a little 
placard which certainly applies to 
some of the insistent demands today 
for change. 

Let's remember the wisdom of that 

astute merchant John Wanamaker: 

‘Finest thing in the world is to 

know how to belong to one’s self 

and not be tossed about by the 
words, doctrines, and half baked 
opinions which are in the air and 
blow around us on the way.”’ 


Eugene Fink and Oakley Ferney 
were looking at the quotations in the 
New York Times. Eugene asked, *‘What 
does the little ‘pf’ mean after the 
listings of some of the stocks?’’ Oakley 
replied: “Oh, that means ‘pfft’’’. ‘‘I 
guess a good many financiers will 
agree with you’’, said Ferney. ‘Mine 
is."’ ‘‘In fact, who isn’t in a delicate 
state of wealth?’ 

Tom Quigley bet Professor Selvidge 
that he could give the history of man by 
naming six diseases. ‘You're on,” 
said Selvidge. Tom replied, ‘‘Colic, 
tonsils, pimples, appendix, gall bladder, 
and heart.’ As for those advertisements 
that inquire into the other intimacies 
of your health, take that one that says, 
‘How's your breath today?’’ Now as 
far as | am concerned it just comes and 
goes. 


First Class Passenger E. A. Lee 
radioed the Ship that he expected to be 
at Detroit because the earthquakes 
(earth tremors was the expression he 
used) had opened up several of the 
closed banks. 

Paul Chapman reports that he knew 
an Iowa dirt farmer who married four 
times, once for love and three times 
for hoeing. 

One member of the crew is puzzled 
as to what the NRA code is going to 
do with the candy makers to force them 
to apply an eight hour day on their all 
day suckers. At present it looks as if 
General Johnson needed several brain 
busters, five editions of Thomas's Di- 
rectory, and an unabridged Brittanica 
to set codes for such associations as the 
Alfalfa Haymakers, Doughnut Hole 
Punchers, and Pencil Sharpeners’ Union. 


Lee Arduser read recently that the 
model who posed for September Morn 
is now the stout mother of five children. 
Lee says that may be true but he prefers 
to retain his memories. 

Roy VanDuzee’s definition of an 
optimist: ‘‘A cook who will break an 
egg directly into a skillet."’ 


Granted that these are hard times, 
especially for the man whose gas pedal 
on his Rolls Royce punches a hole 
through the sole of his shoe. 


Su1p’s Loc: INFIRMARY 
Tony Goldberger is spending sever- 
al weeks in the Taylor Hospital in 
the Ship's home port of Scranton. 
Reason: A vacation that fell out 
when a tricky appendix slipped out 


VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


of gear. Report: Patient sitting up 

now, smiling, smoking, figuring 

how long it will be before he can 
leave for Bermuda. Disposition: 

Excellent. Comments: Your friends 

will miss you at Detroit. 

President Fife says now that the 
white collar worker is in revolt feeling 
that his college education has been a 
snare and an empty promise, vocational 
education will come into its own. To 
be able to do something of the world’s 
work effectively, whether it be draining 
the crankcase of a cow, or putting new 
lungs in an armature, brings a perma- 
nent satisfaction to most men on this 
deluded globe. Everyone wants to feel 
that he is needed, employable, and vital 
to the workaday existance. 

Thus the Ship feels that the mission 
of AVA is to insure American youth 
against a cynical sense of ineffectiveness 
at not being needed or wanted. Better 
a competent man on an assembly line 
than a malcontent on a park bench. 
Those who are crying for a return to 
the three R's are probably the people 
who read to keep themselves misin- 
formed. A return to the three R’s, like 
the horsemen of the Apocalypse, means 
reduce, retreat, and regret. 

So, following up the Commodore's 
prophesy and the Cap’n’s augury of 
better sailing days just ahead, the Crew 
invites every member of the AVA to 
accept this challenge to its existence 
and to be on hand at Detroit for the 
outstanding convention of its history. 
See you on deck. 


Watpo Wricut, Commodore RTD. 








RAILROAD RATES!! 


BEFORE YOU EVEN READ THROUGH THE FOLLOWING VERY INTERESTING PAGES, 
IT MAY SAVE YOU SOME TROUBLE TO MAKE CERTAIN THAT YOU HAVE A 
RAILROAD IDENTIFICATION CERTIFICATE. A NEW PLAN IS BEING USED THIS YEAR. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES OF FARE AND ONE-THIRD 
HAVE BEEN AUTHORIZED BY THE TRUNK LINE RAILROADS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA ON THE IDENTI- 


FICATION CERTIFICATE PLAN. BY USING THIS PLAN IN.- 
STEAD OF THE CERTIFICATE PLAN USED FOR THE PAST 
SEVERAL YEARS, IT IS POSSIBLE FOR PERSONS ATTENDING 
THE CONVENTION TO GO BY WAY OF ONE ROUTE AND 
RETURN BY ANOTHER ROUTE. IT WILL BE NECESSARY, 
HOWEVER, THAT YOU SECURE FROM YOUR STATE DIRECTOR 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, OR THE SECRETARY OF YOUR 
STATE VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, AN IDENTIFICATION 
CERTIFICATE BEFORE PURCHASING YOUR TICKET. THIS IDEN- 
TIFICATION CERTIFICATE MUST BE SURRENDERED TO THE 
TICKET AGENT FROM WHOM YOU PURCHASE YOUR ROUND- 
TRIP TICKET. THE RETURN PORTION OF YOUR TICKET 
THEN MUST BE VALIDATED BY AN AGENT OF THE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANIES AT DETROIT BEFORE MAKING THE 
RETURN TRIP. 
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Vocational Education for Relief and Reconstruction 





Dr. P. F. Voelker 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Director of Vocational Education 


To the Members of the American 
Vocational Association 


It is with extreme pleasure that we 
express our hearty welcome to the 
members of your Association to assem- 
ble in annual convention in Detroit in 
December. We know you will bring to 
the state of Michigan a fund of infor- 
mation and inspiration from the fields 
outside of Michigan which cannot but 
stimulate us to higher endeavor in our 
work. In reciprocation for the help 
which you are bringing us, we hope 
to give you a full measure of our hos- 
pitality and friendship, 

In the crisis of our pres- 
ent civilizaton which has 
affected all departments 
of education as well as of 
industry, we are all find- 
ing it necessary to analyze’ 
every public activity with 
the view of ascertaining 
vhether or not it is mak- 
ing a proper contribution 
to the continued stability 
of our world order and to 
the sum total of human 
happiness. Vocational ed- 
ucation is going to be 
scrutinized more closely 
than ever. Many of us 
believe that when it is 
weighed it will not be 
found wanting. 

Careful studies of education in general 
will doubtless show that we have not 
spent enough time nor sufficient energy 
upon the vocational phases of edu- 
cation. The scope of vocational edu- 
cation will need to be widened so as to 
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Michigan Society for Vocational 
Education 
President, E. E. GALLup 
Secretary-Treasurer K. G. Smiru 


Five hundred members of the Michi- 
gan Society for Vocational Education 
are anticipating the eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Vocational 
Association in Detroit, December 6, 7 
8, 9. 

The roster of this society includes 
the membership of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture, the Michigan Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the Michigan In- 
dustrial Education Society, and those 
individuals who are interested in vo- 
cational education and who pay the 
annual membership fee. This large 
membership vields import influence in 
the various interests of vocational 
education. 

Membership in the Michigan Society 
for Vocational Education automatically 
carries membership in. the American 
Vocational Association. Each of the 
vocational organizations conducts its 
own activities during the year. They 
send representatives to the annual 
meeting and banquet of the Michigan 
Society for Vocational Education. From 
these delegates, representing the vari- 
ous fields of vocational education, the 
officers for the Michigan Society are 
elected. This year it happens that the 
president is chosen from the agri- 
cultural group and the secretary from 
the trade and industrial group. Teacher 
trainers and the teachers of the various 
groups have served as officials of the 
Michigan Seciety. 
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Michigan State Capitol, Lansing 


include a vocational education, and will 
probably need to extend itself more and 
more into the field of adult education. 

Whatever changes are to be made in 
vocational education should be made by 
its friends. You will come to Detroit 








L. H. Dennis 


Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in charge of Secondary and 
Vocational Education 


Mr. L. H. Dennis, formerly Assistant 
Commissioner of Education for the State 
of Pennsylvania and now Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Secondary 
and Vocational Education in Michigan, 
will be on hand to welcome his old 
friends and colleagues at the American 
Vocational Association Convention in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Dennis comes to his new position 
with a wealth of experience having 
travelled extensively and having served 
as State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation of the State of Pennsylvania for 
many years. He was also 
President of the American 
Vocational Association 
for two successive terms 
during one of its most 
trying periods and is at 
present a member of its 
legislative committee 

Michigan educators 
have given him a most 
cordial reception and are 
most happy to present 
him to the American Vo- 
cational Association as 
their Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of Sec- 
ondary and Vocational 
Education. 


as the friend of Vocational Education 
and we are confident that with your 
cooperative thinking new heights of 
progress may be reached. 

Cordially yours, Paut F. Vogtker, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Members of Local Committee on Arrangements for 





Frank Cody 


Honorary Chairman 
Superintendent of Schools 


Frank Cody, Honorary Chairman, 
was born in Belleville, Michigan, 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. As 
a boy he was often spanked, sometimes 
when he was innocent of the specific 
crime charged against him. To his 
protests on such occasions his mother 
used to say: ‘Frank, you may not be 
guilty of this particular thing but you 
deserve it on general principles.’’ In 
due time he went to the normal school 
at Ypsilanti, taught a district school, 
and was hired by the Delray School 
Board, who were looking for and 
found in Cody a happy tompromise 
between their last superintendent, who 
had been too virtuous, and their last 
but one, who had been too much the 
other way. When Detroit absorbed 
Delray, it annexed but did not absorb 
Frank Cody. Instead he proceeded to 
absorb the Detroit school system, of 
which he has been the beloved despot 
for almost a quarter of a century. 
During that time he has come to be 
recognized throughout the nation as a 


peerless administrator. Under. his gui- - 


dance the schools of Detroit have been 
kept constantly abreast of the times, 
“but have never been wrenched by 
violent reforms or revolutions. In spite 
of the succession of crises through 
which the nation has passed during the 
last four years, no Detroit teacher has 
been dismissed for the sake of economy, 
althouth great economies have been 
effected. This happy result has been due 
largely to Frank Cody's capacity for 
friendship. Cooperation is his slogan. 
He knows and likes everybody, and 
everybody knows and likes Frank 
Cody. 
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J. H. Trybom 


Chairman-Information 
Director of Vocational Education 


John H. Trybom, the founder and 
the only director, up to the present 
time, of manual training in the Detroit 
schools, was born in Motala, Sweden. 
He was graduated in 1886 from the 
Linkiping Gymnasium and later ac- 
quired diplomas from The Sloyd Train- 
ing School, Boston, from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, from 
Harvard University, and from the 
Lehrerbildungs-anstalt fur Knabenhan- 
darbeit, Leipzig, Germany. 


After teaching and supervising in 
Boston for ten years, he came to 
Detroit in 1899 as Director of Vo- 
cational Education. Among his achieve- 
ments in Detroit the following may be 
mentioned as outstanding: (1) He has 
been a keen student of economy in shop 
and home economics instruction, there- 
by serving if not actually saving his 
department during the last four years; 
(2) He has won for his teachers the 
same standing as that of those in other 
branches; (3) He has been a path- 
finder in the organization of industrial 
arts and home economics in the junior 
high school; (4) At a time when wood 
was almost the only material used in 
school shops, he organized about twenty 
years ago a diversified program called 
household mechanics and covering many 
materials; (5) His constant and out- 
standing success has been due largely 
toa habit he has of never being satis- 
fied with things as they are; in other 
words, he is always improving courses 
of study, methods of instruction, and 
class organization. 


As a boy in Sweden he made money 
by catching eels. As a man his chief 
recreation is fishing, in which, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Trybom, he is superior to 
Izaak Walton. He is also a great 
chopper and camper. He knows every 
mushroom by its first name and every 





Warren E. Bow 


Chairman Local Arrangements 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Warren Edward Bow, Local Chair- 
man, (pronounce to rhyme with ‘‘how,”’ 
not ‘‘bo’’) was born 1891 in Detroit. 
He belongs by ancestry to the same 
race as Andrew Carnegie, Robert Burns, 
and the Haig family. The University of 
Illinois gave him an A. B. in 1914 and 
the University of Michigan, an A.M. 
in 1923. In the interval he had taught 
in the Southwestern High School, with 
a leave of absence of about two years, 
which he utilized by traveling in 
Europe, where he studied artillery and 
acquired the rank of Major. He was 
made Assistant Dean of Detroit Teachers’ 
College in 1922, Acting Dean in 1925, 
and Dean in 1926. In 1930 he was pro- 
moted to the post of Assistant Super- 
intendent. 


At the University of Illinois, Mr. 
Bow was distinguished for his pro- 
ficiency in ceramics and military science. 
After graduation he served for a time 
as a structural engineer. In 1915 he 
weighed less than 150 pounds; he now 
tips the beam at and with a figure which 
we refuse to discuss, though he does 
not carry one ounce of fat. He has an 
ingratiating smile which enables him 
easily to win the confidence of police- 
men, deans, ladies, tradesmen, horses, 
and generals. These professional, phy- 
sical and social qualifications make him 
an invaluable executive. 








wild flower, but cannot distinguish be- 
tween a sunflower and a rose; all garden 
flowers to him are Patagonias. His 
favorite dish is boiled lobster. Severely 
ascetic himself, he objects especially 
to women who swear when they fail 
to land a fish. He never brags but is 
rather proud of the fact that he once 
taught Helen Keller. 
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Benjamin F. Comfort 


Chairman-Entertainment 


Benjamin F. Comfort, Pioneer, is not 
only principal of the Cass Technical 
High School but its founder, for it was 
due to his size, geniality, enthusiasm, 
energy, and rectitude that this great 
school was started and grew to its 
present colossal proportions. He was 
born in Detroit in 1863 on the same day 
that the Battle of Gettysburg was 
fought. By birth and marriage he is 
allied to the first families of France, 
England, Michigan and South Caro- 
lina. After being partially educated at 
Trinity College, Hartford, he was later 
granted an honorary M. A. by that 
college. He began his career by six 
years of labor in the lumber industry of 
Louisiana and Michigan. In the former 
he learned a song beginning: 

“I got a gal in Birminham; 

She is yaller an’ sweet as a ham.” 

From the latter he brought to Detroit 
a ballad entitled The Shantyman's Alpha- 
bet. Among its most brilliant lines are 
these: 

“A is for Axes that through the brush rang, 

And B is the Boys that used them so; 

C is the Chopping we always began 

And D is the Danger we always were in 
Chorus: 

With my high-die de edery idery down 

We shant ‘em in the wild wood and nothing 

goes wrong.” 

He began his pedagogical labors by 
kicking a football over the Tappan 
School in 1886, a feat which instantly 
won for him the loving admiration of 
pupils and teachers. The Indians of 
Manitoulin Island, where, in the wil- 
derness, he has a palatial home and a 
vast estate, have adopted him, made 
him a chief, and named him Shing- 
Wauk, which means ‘Tali Pine.”’ This 
is an apt title, for he is a real Pioneer. 
To him Detroit and the nation owe a 
great debt as a founder and builder of 
technical education. His work, based as 
it is on Vision and Courage, will last. 








E. Lewis Hayes 
Chairman—Tours and Sightseeing 


E. Lewis Hayes, Scout Executive, 
came into the world on the day that 
Rutherford B. Hayes left the White 
House. Reed City, Michigan, has the 
honor of being his birthplace. He is 
descended from that Richard Warren 
who signed The Mayflower Compact 
and has all of the virtues of this ancient 
Puritan together with several gentler 
qualities derived from some of his later 
ancestors, who helped to make The 
Springfield Republican. Left fatherless 
when he was a small boy, he worked 
his way through high school, normal 
school, and the University of Michigan, 
his chief sources of income being de- 
rived from the pipe organ and the 
church furnace, on both of which 
instruments he became an expert per- 
former. His success as a producer of 
noise and an economizer of fuel was so 
great that he was adopted by one of 
his music teachers and obtained a job 
in a Pere Marquette round house, where 
he tried to improve the morals of his 
fellow workmen but succeeded only in 
enlarging his own vocabulary. Thus, 
equip si he began to teach in Grand 
Rapids, but came in 1913 to The Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit. Since 
then he has been frequently promoted, 
until now he is at the head of all of the 
boys’ vocational schools in the city, 
a job which includes continuation 
work, a cooperative highschool, an 
opportunity school, and an adult trade 
school. He is also Assistant Professor 
Hayes of The University of Michigan, 
in which capacity he teaches teachers 
how to teach industrial subjects 


FE. Lewis Hayes is unique. He is 
always trying to figure out how to help 
other people; he has an extraordinary 
sense of humor and capacity for re- 
membering as well as inventing jokes; 
but his chief characteristic is integrity. 


Vocational 
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Earl L. Bedell 


Executive Chairman 


Earl L. Bedell, Chief of Police, was 
born in Fairgrove, Michigan. The date 
of his advent upon this earth is not 
known; at least he has carefully con- 
cealed it. The only thing certain is that 
he was born bald and still remains in 
that condition. By 1913 he had reached 
such a state of maturity that he received 
a life certificate from the Central State 
Normal School. After some experience 
in a furniture factory, he began to 
teach at Lucas, Michigan, in 1909. In 
1913 he secured a job in the Norvell 
School, Detroit. His real career, how- 
ever, began in 1922, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Northwestern High School 
and was brought face to fee with 
higher ideals. He was made supervising 
instructor of vocational education in 
1925, supervisor of vocational education 
in 1926, and assistant director of vo- 
cational education in 1929. In June, 
1932, he acquired the degree of Master 
of Arts from Battle Creek College. 
Nobody would know anything about 
his character and antecedents except 
that the president of a rural school 
board in 1912 pronounced him a man 
of exceptional ability and good habits. 
Love and esteem do not always go 
together, but it is safe to assert that 
Earl Bedell has the love and esteem of 
everybody with whom he comes into 
close contact. It should be added that 
one of the causes of his success is his 
habit of attending conventions. He has 
probably attended more conventions 
than any other three men in Detroit, 
although it is difficult to determine 
whether he does this from professional 
enthusiasm or from a desire to get 
away from the city. 


He is also a good cook. On the whole, 
it is nO exaggeration to say he is quite 
a valuable man. 
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Convention Headquarters 


This structure developed, along with 
Detroit's great industries, from small 
beginnings in the old Cass Union 
School which opened February 1, 1907 
on the same site. 

It houses 4,500 day pupils and 4,000 
evening students, and is closely cooper- 
ative with the Detroit Employer's 
Association and with the many in- 
dustrial heads of our great city. 


Before you read further, turn 
to page 38, locate your con- 
vention hotel on the map, and 


make your reservation. 


Hotel Statler 

















The Detroit Statler is an ideal hotel 
for conventions—and a home for dele- 
gates attendng conventions. Overlook- 
ing Grand Circus Park, it is in a quiet 
location in the heart of downtown 
Detroit. It is in the midst of the color- 
ful theatre district—just around the 
corner from the interesting shops, and 
about a seven minutes’ walk from 
Cass Technical High School where 
many of the conventions meetings 


will be held. 























Cass Technical High School 


Centrally located at Vernor Highway 
and Second Boulevard, ‘‘Cass Tech’’ 
makes an ideal meeting place for 


general programs or discussion groups. 
Its seven floors of class rooms and work 
shops exhibit its varied curriculum. 








~ 


It would not be fair or safe for the Editor to claim credit for the 
writing of the personal sketches on the pages you have just read. It 
would not be fair because they are too cleverly done; and it would not 
be safe because the writer has indulged in intimacies that some of his 
subjects might resent on the part of anyone except a very intimate 
friend. Your Editor, therefore, bows for acknowledgment to Mr. E. L. 
Miller of the Detroit Public Schools as the author of those sketches. 
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A Symposium on Vocational Education in Michigan 


Contributed by E. E. Gallup, supervisor 
of agriculture; K. G. Smith, supervisor of 
industrial training; Ruth Freegard, super- 
visor of home economics; John J. Lee, 
supervisor of rehabilitation; Di. George E. 
Myers, professor of vocational education 
and guidance, University of Michigan; 
and J]. M. Trytten, School of Education, 


University of Michigan. 


The unfolding of Michigan's vo- 
cational program has paralleled pretty 
closely the rise of the state industrially. 
As a motor state Michigan had been 
established somewhat soundly by 1917 
when legislation for vocational edu- 
cation began to appear. The present 
set-up.of the state's system of vo- 
cational education will be seen to have 
marched along with gratifving speed 
and vigor. 

Vocational Education in Michigan 
began with the passage of the Tufts 
Law, so named for Senator Tufts of 
Ludington who introduced the bill 





E. E. Gallup 


and with the support of Professor 
Walter French of Michigan State Col- 
lege secured its passage. The first bill 
passed in 1917 provided for acceptance 
of the Smith-Hughes Act but no 
permanent appropriation. Mr. E. E. 
Gallup who became Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education in 1919 urged 
Senator Tufts to re-enact the law of 
1918 and make the state appropriation 
a permanent one as long as the federal 
appropriation continued. This was done 
and since that time vocational cdu- 
Cation in agriculture, home economics, 
and trade and industry has steadily 
increased in importance. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
Whither agriculture? What 
How make agriculture pay? 


aims? 


A course of study in vocational 
agriculture must prepare the student 
for efficient farming, intelligent parti- 
cipation in the affairs of the agri- 
cultural group, and permit him to 
function as a desirable American citizen. 


Since modern agriculture is an appli- 
cation of the biological science, the 
physical sciences, and the social sciences, 
and since the farmer of the future must 
be skilled in the use of the mother 
tongue, elementary mathematics, ac- 
counting, and mechanics, much of the 
general curriculum of a good high 
school may be utilized. The farmer's 
very immediate concern in plant pro- 
duction, animal production, and the 
successful marketing of these products 
makes it imperative that the student of 
vocational agriculture shall be trained 
in farm sanitation and hygiene, plant 
and animal diseases, insect pests and 
their control, soils and drainage, the 
proper construction of farm buildings, 
good roads, markets and marketing. 
All this requires a thorough training in 
the biological, physical, and social 
sciences and a new application of the 
same. 


June 30, 


There has been a steady growth in 
the number of schools establishing 
departments of agriculture, the number 
of vocational agricultural teachers, the 
number of agricultural students, and 
the number of supervised projects com- 
pleted. In 1918 there were 43 schools 
reimbursed for their departments of 
vocational agriculture. For the year 
ending June 30, 1933, there were 180 
schools reimbursed. There are 37 schools 
on the waiting list hoping to qualify 
for reimbursement in the near future. 
This makes a total of 217 schools carry- 


ing on the vocational agricultural 
program in the state. For the year 
ending June 30, 1918, there were 


629 supervised projects completed. At 
the present time there are 4,371 super- 
vised projects in progress. The net 
project income for the fiscal year ending 
1918, was $6,292.76. This 
reached the sum of $265,849.55 ending 


June 30, 1930, which was $133,646.57 


more than the total amount of federal 
and state reimbursement. This makes 
of vocational agricultural education in 
Michigan an investment and not an 
expense. The net project income fell 
off nearly $44,000 in 1931 and nearly 
$81,000 more in 1932. It is apparant 
that we have reached the bottom and 
are now on the way up as the net 














Clarence Warner, American Farmer, 


Centerville, Michigan, Chapter No. 22, 


F. F. A. in his prize alfalfa field. 


‘He Practiced Rotations.’’ 
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K. G. Smith. 


project income for the year ending 
June 30, 1933 is more than $10,000 above 
that of last year. 


The vocational efficiency of these 
agricultural departments is evidenced 
by the fact that out of 1325 farm boys 
who were graduated from the four 
year course in vocational agriculture 
last June, 945 or 71.3 per cent remained 
on the farm, many of them as partners 
with their fathers or brothers. Several 
of them have purchased their equip- 
ment with money earned in projects as 
4-H Club boys and later as vocational 
agricultural students in the high school. 
157 of these 1325 graduates or 11.8 per 
cent signified their intention to enter 
the Agricultural Department at Michi- 
gan State College. The number remain- 
ing on the farm added to the number 
entering the agricultural college equals 
1102 or 83.1 per cent of the graduates 
of last June remaining in the profession 
for which they were trained. 


These teachers of vocational agri- 
culture and their trained farm_ boys 
constitute an important ageficy co- 
operating with the federal*rélief army 
fighting to restore national prosperity. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Michigan is a state of widely differ- 
ing social and economic conditions. 
These vary from the most primitive 
rural type in the north to the highly 
developed agricultural sections in the 
central and southern parts of the ‘state 
and the congested manufacturing céfters 


of Detroit, Pontiac and Flint. “Fofty- : 


eight per cent of male workers are 
engaged in manufacturing and nearly 
one-half of these are employed in the 
automobile industry. Women are’ not 
employed in large numbers. Only 19 
per cent of females 10 years of age and 
over are classed as ‘‘engaged in gainful 
occupations’’ in the 1930 census as 
compared with 77 per cent of the males 
of the same age group. 

It is not a state which employs a 
large number of juvenile workers. 
Nearly all boys and girls are in full- 


time school up to the age of 16 years. 
This limits the part-time program to 
those over 16 years of age. Large in- 
dustrial developments are limited to 
an area south of a line drawn from 
Bay City directly west to Lake Michi- 
gan. The program of industrial edu- 
cation is not extensive but one well 
adapted to the needs of the state. 


Unit trade schools have not been 
developed extensively in Michigan al- 
though there are several outstanding 
schools of this kind. The most promi- 
nent are the George A. Davis Vo- 
cational and Technical High School, 
Grand Rapids, the Arthur Hill Trade 
School, Saginaw, the Wilbur Wright 
Cooperative High School, the Boys’ 
Vocational School, the Building Trades 
School, and the Girls’ Vocational 
School in Detroit. These schools are 
housed in their own separate buildings 
and the aim of the courses given is to 
prepare for employment in various 
lines among them bricklaying, plaster- 
ing, machine shop work, printing, 
drafting, trade dressmaking, cafeteria 
work, furniture making, and electrical 
work. Other cities such as Dearborn, 
Adrian, Muskegon, Negaunee, Calumet, 
Three Rivers, and Lansing have organi- 
zed unit trade courses as a part of their 


» 


high school program. These courses 
are intended for normal boys and girls 
who expect and desire to earn their 
living at a skilled occupation. 


In Detroit in the Chadsey High School 
a new type of industrial course is being 
developed in which more emphasis 
is laid on technical information and 
the development of executive ability 
by student directed activities. This 
course and the one at Fordson High 
School, are definite attempts to train 
students to meet changing conditions 
in industry. 


Two cities, Marquette and Detroit, 
maintain part-time cooperative classes. 
In Detroit the cooperative automech- 
anics course at Wilbur Wright High 
School is sponsored by the Auto 
Dealers Association and comprises one 
year of full-time school attendance 
followed by a year of cooperative 
training in service garages. 


Another interesting phase of part- 
time work is that of apprentice in- 
struction. These classes have been con- 
ducted chiefly in Detroit for brick- 
layers, plasters, metal lathers and 
electricians. Small apprentice classes 
in the metal trades have been organized 
in Bay City and Jackson. 
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home in which they spend their conditions in the home and in the 
leisure time. attitude of students and thoughtful 
No account of industrial education in Citizens toward the department. Sup- 
Michigan would be complete without port of home economics has been 
mention of private trade schools of strengthened by the effectiveness of the 
which there are approximately forty  ¢fforts to meet local emergency needs. 
in operation. These schools, when There have been improvements in the 
operated for profit, must be licensed by Scope and quality of publicity given the 
the state and are required to avoid departments. Comments of school offi- 
misleading advertising and tobe honest Cials and other public leaders have 
in their instruction. expressed clearer understanding and 
The two best known schools, the gnome of the gy oe rps T 

General Motors Institute of Technology ©. home economics education. The 
at Flint and the Henrv Ford Trade SPitit of the teachers has been splendid 
School at Dearborn, are not operated the face of increased personal re- 
for profit but are conducted by the sponsibilities, in drastic cuts in salar-es 

parties concerned to train their own 4d indepartmentfunds. = 
employees. The very best type of in- Vocational home economics is offered 
dustrial education is found in both in Michigan in the day, part-time, and 
these schools, and in them a boy may _¢vening schools. mrs the past year 
receive the most thorough trade and economic stress resulted in a decrease 
technical education for industry. in the number and enrollments of part- 
Ruth Freegard Two other schools which are ex- reap begr , ean schools. The increase 
amples of the technical institute type siti ay schools counter-balance this 

are located in Detroit. These are the CONdition. 

Part-time general continuation Detroit School of Applied Science, Of the 75 towns and cities maintain- 


schools are organized in a number of 
smaller cities. The objective of these 
schools is the social and economic ad- 
justment of boys and girls over 16 
years of age who have left full-time 
school for work or to help at home. 
Based on the assumption that the first 
essential of good citizenship is the 
ability to earn an honest living, these 
schools attempt to train the pupil in 
the qualities essential to success in 
any employment such as _ honesty, 
politeness, punctuality, loyalty, co- 
operation and accuracy. Above all 
things these schools minister to the 
needs of the individual pupil whether 
those needs are economic, social or edu- 
cational. Nearly 5,000 boys and girls 
are placed in employment every year 
by teachers and coordinators in these 
schools. 


In some places, notably in Grand 
Rapids, Jackson, and Muskegon, these 
schools have developed into Junior 
Vocational Schools; that is, schools 
which combine full-time and_part- 
time work and give general industrial 
or multi-occupational training. Evening 
classes are conducted in many Cities. 

Industrial arts in Michigan is con- 
sidered to be the foundation for special- 
ized trade training and, as such, occupies 
an important place in the industrial 
education program of the larger cities 
In the ninth grade in smaller cities 
and rural communities it has become 
an important factor in agricultural 
courses, as farm shop. The progressive 
cities of the state have smal to depend 
upon the old-fashioned, single activity 
wood-working shop and have provided 
for a)much more varied experience in- 
cluding woodwork, metalwork, elec- 
tricity, drawing, and printing. 

The general shop has grown in favor, 
and in many places boys have shops at 


8203 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, and 
the Lawrence Institute of Technology, 
15100 Woodward Avenue, Highland 
Park. 

Besides these four schools there are 
numerous smaller schools giving in- 
struction in acetylene and electric 
welding, metal finishing, tool and die 
design, sign writing, Sleries. and 
beauty culture. All of these schools are 
inspected and licensed, and their yearly 
enrollment amounts to 7,000. 


VocaTIONAL Home Economics 


Home economics in Michigan is at- 
taining its goal in the training for 
worthy home membership, for more 
intelligent consumption, and for the 
adjustment of homemaking to present 
conditions. The degree of success with 
which home economics departments are 
meeting the present economic stress 
and adapting courses of study to build 
for the inevitable changes in home and 
family life, is reflected in improved 


ing vocational home economics pro- 
grams, 64 of these have a population 
of less than 3,000. George-Reed Pro- 
zram II] with one additional month 
or summer supervision is best adapted 
to the small school, so is in operation 
in 60 places. Enrollments have in- 
creased during the past year in most of 
the small towns due to the lack of em- 
ployment opportunities, and to the 
return of relatives from the cities to 
the smaller towns. 


During the past year, more material 
pene at school was used in homes 
than ever reported before. Menus on 
low cost levels and sheets suggesting 
various ways of preparing common 
foods were particularly commended. 
More actual problems have been used 
to motivate units and lessons resulting 
in marked increases in interest. The 
lessons on personal improvement and 
family relations have brought in many 
appreciative comments on the whole- 
some reaction on home morale 
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Adult work included such special 
units last winter as The Consumer 
Goes Shopping, training for house- 
hold employment (held at Y.W.C.A. 
for applicants waiting for household 
jobs), home nursing, beauty clinic, 
child care and training, and the pre- 
school child. 

The part-time schools have rendered 
most effective service in cooperating 
with local relief agencies and in sepa- 
rate work for the pupils and their 
families. Frequently the girls employed 
in homes or stores through the part-time 
school were the only bread-winners. 
Learning how to utilize what they 
have or what has been given them 
formed the basis for most of the home 
economics class work. 


Perhaps the outstanding develop- 
ment of the year has been the expansion 
of home project work and improve- 
ment in the quality of work and 
reports. All but one day school have 
undertaken home projects with written 
reports. In the summer of 1932, over 
3700 home projects were undertaken 
and completed in 49 towns. In 1933, 
sixty towns undertook summer projects 
with over 4000 reports of completed 
work. One-fourth of a unit of high 
school credit is granted for adequate 
summer project work. During the 
school year, nearly 3000 home projects 
were completed, with a particularly 
good scope in those conducted during 
Christmas vacation. The part-time 
schools are finding home projects a 
desirable means of clinching home 
economics training for girls who are 
out of work or are staying at home. 
One part-time school (Bay City) re- 
quires each girl to satisfactorily com- 
plete and write a report on a home pro- 
ject before her release papers are granted. 
Evening classes reported an increasing 
number of specially planned activities 
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to be practiced at home showing the 
expansion of home projects to the adult 
groups in homemaking education. 

The three conferences for vocational 

home economics last year provided 
an opportunity for exchanging con- 
crete suggestions and for preparing 
materiais of general help. Miss Florence 
Fallgatter, our Federal Agent, led the 
discussion in teaching related art at a 
small confeience in the Upper Peninsula 
and assisted in the discussion on ways 
of utilizing Red Cross and other ma- 
terials provided for the needy homes of 
girls in the classes. Reports summari- 
zing activities at the conferences in- 
cluded: 

“‘Instrvction aud Suggestions for 
Home Ptojects’’—complete re- 
vision—1!7 pages. 

‘Lesson Planning’’—Standards for 
daily short psans. 

“Teaching Family Relationships” 

both incidentally and as 
units. 
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“Community Learns Home Eco- 
nomics Meets Crises’’—Sug- 
gestions for serving school, 
home and community. 

“Teaching Budgets’ ’—chiefly 
thrift. 

‘Vitalizing Food Lessons’’—other 
than food preparation. 

“Things to do in Related Art” 

both as part of home eco- 
nomics units and as separate 
units. 


Guides for home projects in: 
‘Personal Improvement’’ 
“Health and Beauty Improvement”’ 


The work being done for relief and 
reconstruction which has been referred 
to previously, may be briefly sum- 
marized. Every department of home 
economics in Fx som and part time 
schools reported assistance in meeting 
the economic situation. Most of them 
made definite contributions to organi- 
zed relief agencies. Some directed their 
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full attention to helping the families 
represented in their classes. 


a. Day schools—Low cost foods 
were emphasized in menu planning, 
dishes prepared and meals served. 
Leaflets, newspaper articles and othet 
devices were used to pass helpful in- 
formation on to the homes. More 
local welfare lists weie used as basis for 
class work, in some instances leading 
to improvement of these lists. Hot 
lunch services to undernourished 
brought appreciative recognition of 
departments. The barter system for 
hot lunch was used in rural groups. 
Made over garments, various devices 
for pattern economics in selection, 
alteration and usc, and more work on 
care and repair of clothing resulted in 
enthusiastic appreciation of the girls 
and their families for this effective 
help. Many lessons and whole units 
were motivated by concrete problems 
brought in by class members. Invari- 
ably, others homes reported benefits 
from work so motivated. More schools 
reported class work on recreation in the 
home than in other years; this ‘ncluded 
discussions from many angles, practice 
in carrying out plans for recreation for 
all family members during ‘at hom-"’ 
nights, and in playing games with little 
children, and sesection of crafts for 
related art units which might become 
hobbies. In one small town, a farm 
home was destroyed by fire. The ad- 
vanced class in home economics offered 
to assist their classmate by collecting 
materials or garments which were 
made to fit the several members of the 
family. They organized a little cam- 
paign resulting in donations of canned 
goods, small furniture, furnishings, 
toys and other clothing. The daughter 
completed home projects in the re- 
novation of the donations in clothing 
and furniture. 








The relief activities from the annual 
report of the Girls’ Vocational Schools 
in Detroit were the most compre- 
hensive and showed the most varied 
and effective contacts with relief agen- 
cies and philanthropic groups. 

The two colleges training teachers of 
vocational home economics, Michigan 
State College at East Lansing and 
Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti, have utilized various means 


for strengthening their work. The 
teacher trainers have contacted the 
teachers in the field. They have in- 


vited suggestions from the state super- 
visor and have cooperated in projects 
which would aid the whole program 
in the state. Suggestions for assistance 
were made at the vocational conferences. 
Senior students are now expected to 
supervise at least one home project 
during student teaching. Junior and 
senior college students have responded 
to the opportunity arranged for them 
to visit during the summer with 
teachers who are supervising home 
projects and, in return, receive help 
on their own vocational experience 
projects. A Home Project Day for girls 
from each of the five training centers 
in charge of the senior students in 
the advanced course in home econom- 
ics methods, was observed at Michi- 
gan State College. Home practice and 
home projects work in each center was 
exhibited and the plans included a 
program, a picnic and competitive 
sports. Students in both colleges are 
having more contacts with children 
and are better prepared for their teach- 
ing in child development. They also 
have student teaching in centers which 
meet requirements for vocational home 
economics and have opportunity to 
contact classes in related sciences and 
in art. Visits to evening classes in 
homemaking for adults are required of 
all prospective teachers and to part- 
time school classes when arrangements 
can be made. At Michigan State, Normal 
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College, each senior student assists at 
least twice during the evening school 
at the Lincoln Consolidated School (a 
training center ). 

Home economists in Michigan are 
looking forward to the coming con- 
vention and hope that many of the 
visitors will visit the vocational home 
economics departments. There are three 
part-time schools and twenty day 
schools outside of those in Detroit 
within a radius of sixty miles. Help in 
planning a route to the convention to 
include visits to vocational home eco- 
nomics departments may be obtained 
by writing to the state supervisor. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 

The purpose of vocational rehabilita- 
tion is not only humanitarian but it is 
social and economic as well. This 
service benefits persons who have suf- 
fered misfortune or accident and those 
who are left physically handicapped 
either from accidents in industry, on 
our public highways, or in our homes. 
Persons who are disabled by disease 
and those who suffer from congenital] 
deformities are also eligible ee re 
habilitation. 

The services of rehabilitation are 
many, and they are varied according 
to the particular need of the individual 
person to be served. Essentially, how- 
ever, they begin with, first, finding or 
locating the disabled person; second, 
through personal survey to determine 
the particular services for physical 
rehabilitation he requires; third, to 
obtain medical treatment for physical 
restoration; fourth, to furnish vo- 
cational counselling and guidance to 
help him determine what kind of work 
he can do successfully in spite of his 
handicap; fifth, to provide vocational 
training; sixth, to furnish or help the 
disabled person obtain artificial limbs; 
seventh, to assist him to find successful 
employment through which he can 
earn*a_ living both for himself and his 
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dependents, and, finally, through fol- 
low-up counselling and guidance help 
him to make a successful adjustment to 
the work opportunity he has found so 
he can carry on permanently and 
successfully. 


Since July, 1921, a total of 17,070 
persons have applied for rehabilitation 
in Michigan. Of that number, 735 have 
been found to be so slightly disabled 
that after physical restoration they 
could return to their old employment, 
so were closed as ‘‘Ineligible.’’ 723 
were able to rehabilitate themselves. 
During the last twelve years, however, 
3,975 have been rehabilitated and placed 
in employment by the rehabilitation 
department and on July 1 this year 
2,746 persons were in process of re- 
habilitation. It is particularly signi- 
ficant to note that the number re- 
quiring rehabilitation service to effect 
their rehabilitation has increased from 
859 to 2,746, or an increase of 219 per 
cent. 


The economic significance of rehabili- 
tation service is even more command- 
ing. Carefully kept records on each 
individual case show that the state's 
total investment for this service has 
been approximately $353,976.30. At 
the same time these records show that 
these 3,975 rehabilitated persons have 
earned a total of nearly $20,000,000.00, 
or 56.5 times as much as has been spent 
by the State to rehabilitate them. 


Another very remarkable contrast 
may now be made. If we should cal- 
culate the cost of the welfare burden 
which would have been inevitable 
but for rehabilitation which made it 
possible for these 3,975 persons to 
return to work and self-support, this 
burden would have reached the stagger- 
ing total of $14,500,000.00. 


The difference between what these 


3,975 persons have earned and what 
they would have cost society to main- 
tain them in dependency is $24,500.00. 
The state’s investment is only $353,- 
976.30. 


If we look to the generations of the 
past we observe that their disabilities 
were due to wars and disease. While we 
have reduced the ravages of disease, we 
have created for ourselves a civili- 
zation which kills and injures more 
persons in every twelve months’ period 
through automobilies alone than we 
killed or injured throughout our entire 
participation in the World War. 


The age-old principle that ‘‘society 
must either cure its ills or endure them”’ 
therefore still holds. So long as re- 
habilitation and other related services 
are able to show that “‘It is sound 

ublic policy and good economy’”’ to 
ollow the constructive course we are 
now following, rehabilitation will con- 
tinue to be regarded as an absolutely 
fundamental and essential service of 
organized government and of society. 
Furthermore, so long as in our social 
evolution the hazards to our citizens 
continue to increase—so long the neces- 
sity of a constantly expanding program 
of rehabilitation will also continue to 
increase. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


Credit for the first school work in 
Michigan under the name of vocational 
guidance belongs to Jesse B. Davis, 
now of Boston University. Soon after 
the vocational guidance movement was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, 1908, 
Professor Davis, then principal of 
Central High School in Grand Rapids, 
organized in his school a program of 
“vocational and moral guidance 
through high school English.’’ By 
1912 Mr. Davis bore the official title of 
Director of Vocational Guidance for 
the city. In the same year he described 
his program in a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association and in 1914 de- 
scribed it more fully in his book 


> 


“Vocational and Moral Guidance."’ 

It was at Grand Rapids, also, in 
connection with the 1913 meeting of 
the National Society for Promotion of 
Industrial Education (the forerunner 
of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation) that the National Vocational 
Guidance Association was launched. 

To Detroit, however, under the 
leadership of Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, Dr. Charles L. Spain, goes 
the honor for organizing the first com- 
prehensive program of vocational guid- 
ance in Michigan. This program got 
under way in September, 1921 and in- 
volved a Vocational Bureau with a 
budget of $50,000 and provision for 
occupational information, counselling, 
placement, and follow-up work. Al- 
though the Bureau was abandoned one 
year later, owing to the fact that the 
City Council cut off its funds in a 
moment of economy, all of these vo- 
cational guidance activities were con- 
tinued under various departments of 
the school system. They have since 
been brought together again, and are 
now under the direction of Assistant 
Superintendent Bow who has charge 
of vocational education. 

During the depression year 1932-33, 
740 boys and 2,541 girls were assisted 
by the placement office of the Detroit 
schools in obtaining positions, and 
special provision was made for brief 
periods of training for many of these 
young workers just before their em- 
ployment began. There are now 40 
counselors in the 21 intermediate or 
junior high schools of Detroit and 
provision is made for counselling in 
the senior high and vocational schools. 
Many of the counselors are assigned 
wholly to the work of counselling, 
but for many, a study of occupations 
has been made a part of the social 
studies work in the junior high schools. 


At the present time vocational guid- 
ance activities, varying in completeness 
and in effectiveness, will be found in 
most of the larger and many of the 
smaller city school systems of the state. 
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The University of Michigan has 
offered courses dealing with vocational 
guidance since 1919. Extension courses 
as well as residence courses have been 

rovided and both have been taken by a 
ash number of students, many major- 
ing in this field for a master’s degree. 
The State Normal College at Ypsilanti 
and College of Education of the City of 
Detroit, also offer courses in this field. 

An interesting recent development in 
Michigan is the organization of the 
Muskegon County Guidance Council. 
The purpose of this council are to pro- 
vide guidance for all boys and girls in 
the entire county and to bring into 
effective cooperation in this under- 
taking all of the social agencies of the 
county that are interested in youth. 
Thus, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Boy Scouts, Girl Reserves, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Quadrangle Clubs, In- 
dustrial Foremen’s. Club and other 
organizations are working with rep- 
resentatives of the county and city 
school systems in trying to find out 
what each can do best in creating and 
carrying on a county wide program of 
quidem. 

Another promising step taken re- 
cently was the appointment early in 
August of this year of a committee 
on Guidance by the State Association 
of County School Commissioners. The 
chairman of this committee is Mr. 
Earl R. Peters, of Alpena, who has 
actively promoted guidance activities 
in his county for some years. The 
committee is already formulating plans 
for the promotion of guidance work in 
rural communities. 

While retrenchment, which has been 
severe in educational work generally 
throughout the State, may reduce to 
some extent the number of persons 
devoting their entire time to vo- 
cational guidance, there is much evi- 
dence of growing interest in this work 
on the part of educators and parents 
and a greater tendency for it to be 
looked upon as an enterprise in which 
the entire school staff and many social 
agencies of the community should 
participate. 


ComMERCIAL EpucATION 


In the Technical and Vocational 
Schools of Michigan 


The demand for commercial training 
in Michigan has been very rapidly 
growing. The Bureau of Education 
reported in 1929 that during the six 
preceding years a 45 per cent increase 
in high school enrollments had been 
accompanied by an increase in com- 
mercial enrollment of 120 per cent*. 
Several of the larger schools report 
very large commercial enrollments, 
with commercial subjects sought not 
only for vocational reasons, but freely 
elected by students in college pre- 
paratory and other courses. Hamtramck 








*U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1929, No. 35 


— that out of 2,538 senior high 
school pupils, 1,016 are enrolled as 
commercial students. 

In spite of this rapidly growing de- 
mand for business training, (or rather 
because of it, perhaps) a few of the 
larger school systems do not consider 
commercial education to come within 
the scope of technical or vocational 
schools. We find quite generally that 
those who want commercial training 
are enrolled in the full-time, regular 
high school courses. Information is 
not available from all of the twenty 
cities which were approached because 
they operate a part-time continuation 
school service; but the status of com- 
mercial education in these schools is 
revealed by the fact that some of them 
offer no commercial subjects at all; 
some of them have found their attend- 
ance reduced to a point that has neces- 
sitated discontinuing commercial sub- 
jects, and even the entire program for 
girls. The strong departments in Detroit, 
Hamtramck, and Holland report that 
commercial students are turned over 
to the full-time high schools, including 
technical and vocational schools. 

This comes as a natural result of 
several factors. The depression with its 
scarcity of jobs leaves most students 
with nothing to prevent attendance 
upon the full time regular course. Also 
the trend in business employment 
policy is to emphasize maturity and at 
least high school graduation as evi- 
dences of ability and more substantial 
foundations; so that nothing less than 
the regular high school course has 
afforded much hope of placement. 

The part-time department of the 
Girls’ Vocational School, Detroit, has 
a commercial course for junior clerical 
workers. The instruction includes cour- 
ses in typewriting, filing, business 
practice and business English and 
Arithmetic. 

The other part-time schools of the 
state, if they offer commercial training 
at all, confine it to skills, incidental to 
some specific vocation for which train- 
ing is offered, such as typewriting for 
restaurant girls who wish to be able 
to write out the menu cards. A few 
of the cities, notably Jackson and 
Pontiac, report a little commercial 
training (typewriting, filing, office 
routine) as prevocational or consumer 
education. 

At least one of the cities has turned 
to the part-time school as a solution 
for the post-graduate problem. Ionia 
reports that out of 131 part-time 
students last year, 79 were voluntary 
students with previous education vary- 
ing from high school graduation to 
four years of college. 

The increase in high school enroll- 
ments, accompanied as it has been by 
an outstanding increase in commercial 
enrollment, emphasizes the opportunity 
for attention to training for relief and 
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reconstruction. The great need is to 
offer the numerous students of average 
ability something that will fit them 
for a work that will be within their 
capacity, and that will afford them a 
happy and satisfying livelihood all of 
which calls for emphasis on guidance, 
methods of instruction, and standards 
of work. 


Do You Know? 


Three of Michigan's vocational 
teacher training institutions are on 
superhighways; within one and one- 
half hours of Detroit by automobile. 

1543 vocational teachers in Michigan. 

Seven large cities in Michigan are 
centers for vocational and technical 
schools, Detroit, Pontiac, Saginaw, 
Flint, Grand Rapids, Muskegon, and 
Jackson. 

The total yearly enrollment in Michi- 
gan’s private trade schools is 7,000. 
These schools are licensed and in- 
spected. The 6 technical and vocational 
schools of Detroit with the other 
schools of the city and the metro- 
politan area will show exhibits in 
their buildings. 

Detroit has 250 public schools and 
employs 7,212 teachers. 

There are 75 parochial schools. 

One vocational school in Detroit, 
not equipped with power machines, 
produced 6,589 marketable garments 
in 1932. 

Woodward Avenue is now rated as 
one of the world’s greatest highways. 
This Avenue was first projected for the 
transport of troops and munitions be- 
tween Fort Detroit and Fort Mackinac. 

Canada lies south of Detroit on the 
city map. 

Two parks lie within Detroit's loop. 

The unique interest and beauty of 
Belle Isle are world famous. 

One hour and a half between Detroit 
and Chicago by air. 

Detroit's population has increased 
1,250,000 in the last three decades. 

25,000 modern hotel rooms to suit 
every purse. 

INDUSTRY : 

Michigan ranks third in foreign 
exports in the United States. 

133 companies manufacture drugs 
and chemicals in Detroit. 

Detroit has over 2,200 manufacturing 
plants. 

A. V. A. ProGram: 

18 local committees are working for 
your pleasure and profit in Detroit in 
December. (33 people in one of those 
committees. ) 

The pageant “The Turning Wheel’’ 
scheduled for Wednesday evening, Dec. 
6, will be worth your trip to Detroit. 
Those Cass people with their art, 
music and dramatic facilities always do 
things right. 

The Chrysler Corporation is furnish- 
ing free automobile transportation for 
the many Detroit tours. 
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Set-Up and Administration 
of Vocational Education in the 
Detroit Public Schools 
By Mr. Joxnn H. Trysom 


Director of Vocational Education 


Thirty-four years have elapsed since 
the introduction of industrial arts as a 
subject in the Detroit public schools, 
but it is during the past twenty years 
that a remarkable growth in the 
facilities for vocational education has 
taken place. This is true not only with 
reference to trade, technical, and com- 
mercial schools but it also applies to 
vocational aspects of education in 
intermediate, high, evening, and con- 
tinuation schools as well. 

The early work consisted of simple 
problems in cabinet making for the 
purpose of general education. Today 
instruction is given in a large number 
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Glider Designed and Built by Students in the Cass Aeronautics 
Construction Class 


curriculum. At the present time, tech- 
nical education is given at the Cass 
Technical High School and, on a 
smaller scale, in some of the academic 


high schools. 





Food Laboratory Class for Nurses 


of mechanical arts subjects for vo- 
cational ends. Trade courses varying 
in length from a few weeks to several 
years are included in this program as 
well as the try-out courses in the inter- 
mediate schools and the part-time 
courses for apprentices and cooperative 
students. 


Vocational subjects receive much 
help and cooperation from agencies 
outside the school. Employers are in- 
terested in a general way in the product 
of the schools, but thev seem te 
cooperate more keenly and effectively 
in the training for mechanical ability 
with tools than in any other line of 
school work. Employers act as members 
of committees for the varying branches 
of vocational and trade education 
with great benefit to this instruction. 


Technical education is defined in 
this city as vocational training that 
involves a regular high school edu- 
cation. In our technical high school 
courses, therefore, vocational prep- 
aration is the most important factor 
in determining the subjects in each 


Aside from the technical high school 
courses, trade education for boys is 
organized under four divisions: senior 
part-time, junior part-time, all-day 
trade, and the cooperative 


The senior part-time instruction is 
intended for apprentices regularly em- 
ployed. It was begun on a small scale 
in 1910. At present, instruction is 
given to apprentices in plastering, 
brick laying, metal lathing, and elec- 
trical construction at the Building 
Trades School, and in printing, elec- 
trical work, tool making, oe steam 
engineering at the Wilbur Wright 
Cooperative High School, and in nu- 
merous evening schools. 


The junior part-time organization 
began in 1917. This instruction is 
given to boys who have reached the 
age of sixteen years and who desire 
to leave the regular school and enter 
employment. These students attend 
the school eight hours a week until 
they reach the age of seventeen. Four 
hours a week is the time devoted to 
some special line of shop work. On 
account of the limited time given to 
trade education, this training can only 
be looked upon as a possible help to 
securing apprenticeship training in the 
industries or as a preparation for con- 
tinued training in the all-day trade 
classes. The enrollment in these classes 
has decreased considerably during the 
past two years. 





Wilbur Wright Cooperative High School 
Lay-Out for Outdoor Poster 
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Bricklaying in the Building Trade School 


All-day trade education for bovs 
Smith-Hughes) began at the North- 
eastern High School in 1920 with one 
class in machine shop practice. From 
this smal] beginning, the work has 
developed into several lines of in- 
struction. All-day trade training is 
given in machine shop Practice, auto 
mechanics, printing, painting, decor- 
ating, electrical work, and pattern 
making at George Junior Trade School 
and Wilbur Wright School. 


In May, 1928, instruction began in 
cooperative training for automotive 
manufacturing and automotive service. 
The Wilbur Wright Cooperative High 


School, built for this purpose, was 
completed in February, 1930. The 
trade subjects now taught on the 


cooperative plan are machine shop 
work, auto: mechanics, printing, com- 
mercial subjects, and mechanical draw- 
ing. 


In academic subjects the standard 
high school courses have been modified 
for use in the Wilbur Wright Cooper- 
ative High School. With the assistance 
of employers and workmen, shop courses 
have been prepared to fit the needs of 
the trade studied. 


In order to meet the federal and state 


requirements for trade instruction in 
evening, part-time, all-day, and co- 
operative schools, teacher training, 
both in industry and methods courses, 
has been carried on to enable instructors 
of Smith-Hughes classes to meet the 
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qualifications set up by the state and 
federal plan for vocational education. 
The University of Michigan has co- 
operated in giving this training. 

The Girls’ Vocational School, which 
began in 1912, prior to the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes law, now offers 
opportunity for special types of training 
to girls of intermediate and high school 
rank. It is the purpose of the school 
to provide vocational training for 
girls who must go to work at a rela- 
tively early age. 

The school trains girls for positions 
in dressmaking shops, alteration de- 
partments of stores, for positions in 
cafeterias or tearooms as waitresses or 
helpers, for positions in offices as filing 
clerks and typists, for positions as 
clerks in offices of doctors and dentists, 
and for positions in homes as assistants 
to mothers. 


The school also gives careful training 
in the vocation f homemaking. This 
course is especially valuable to girls 
who are needed at home. 


Vocational education below college 
grade in Detroit has been organized 
this year as a division of the public 
school system under the direction of an 
assistant superintendent. This division 
includes (1) commercial education, 
2) guidance and placement, (3) tech- 
nical and trade schools, (4) vocational 
education and industrial arts in elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and high schools, 
and (5) home economics and trade 
schools for girls. The Department of 
Vocational Education, so called, is a 
part of this large division of the school 
system, and continues to have super- 
visory charge of instruction, equip- 
ment, etc., in all the above branches, 
with the exception of commercial edu- 
cation and guidance and placement. 

The Department of Vocational Edu- 
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Machine Shop Class—All-day Trade School 
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Wilbur Wright Cooperative High School 
Steam Engineering Boiler Room 


cation is in charge of a director and an 
assistant director. Three subject super- 
visors are employed full-time in that 
capacity, having charge respectively 
of mechanical drawing, clothing, and 
food work. Each of the following 
subjects—metal work, printing, and 
automobile mechanics—is supervised 
by a man who gives part of his time 
to teaching. 

Supervisors of instruction in this 
department give their services through- 
out the school system in their respective 
subjects. 


GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


The Department of Guidance and 
Placement is a centralized agency in 
charge of the complete’ guidance pro- 
gram of the public schools. 

Its principal activities are: 

(1) Personal, educational, and vo- 
cational guidance. 

(2) Studies of Detroit occupations. 

(3) Placement and coordination. 

The placement service was established 
in 1921, and, at the same time, the 
first individuals with the title of 
counselor were assigned to positions 
in the schools. The central office of the 
department is the point of contact_for 


the young people making the transition 
from school to employment. The office 
assists through helpful counsel and 
information in the many adjustments 
required. 


School counselors provide guidance 
through group ment and in- 
dividual interviews. There are no special 
counselors in the elementary schools. 
In the intermediate (junior high) school, 
there are two counselors, one man and 
one woman. In the senior high schools, 
the house principals or study hall 
counselors are responsible for the guid- 


» 


ance program. In both the inter- 
mediate and senior high schools, the 
counselors work with pupils of their 
own sex, and the work is so organized 
that the counselors have contact with 
the pupils throughout the three years 
that they are in school. 


VOcATIONAL REHABILITATION 


This is a federal and state service for 
physically disabled and vocationally 
handicapped persons over sixteen years 
of age who, it may be expected, will 
compete in the usual endeavors to earn 
a living. Established since 1920, the 
service offers vocational counseling and 
training, social investigation, ortho- 
pedic appliance aids, and placement. 

In Detroit there is splendid oppor- 
tunity for vocational training in our 
public school system where disabled 
persons are given special programs to 
fit their needs. the high schools, 
technical and trade schools, and the 
High School of Commerce have con- 
tributed greatly to the service of 
rehabilitation. Local private trade 
schools have been used to advantage 
and apprenticeship work (otherwise 
known as employment training) has 
been arranged in many Detroit com- 
mercial a industrial establishments. 

The “Detroit Rehabilitation and 
Placement Bureau’’ located in the Clay 
School, 453 Stimson Street, plans and 
supervises all special rehabilitation 
programs and maintains physical, social 
and industrial record of all persons who 
have been registered for the service. 


Do You Know? 

The American Vocational Association 
was born in 1907. 

Incorporated in 1929 under the laws 
of the State of Indiana. 

Membership in the A.V.A. is over 
11,000. 

There are 304 Life Members. 

The $100 cost of life membership may 
be arranged on payments. 

First convention in 1926 in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

1600 members attended the con- 
vention in Kansas City in 1932. 

2500 are expected in Detroit in 1933. 





Measuring the Customer, Trade Dressmaking, Girls’ Vocational School 
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FORT PONCHARTRAIN 


The Home of the Family Car 











DETROIT 
A City of Many Industries 


Not so many vears ago Detroit was a 
great buggy-building town. It also 
built marine engines for its river and 
lake traffic. One day it put the engine 
in the buggy and made an automobile, 
and the automobile made Detroit. At 
least the motor industry built a new 
town on an old chassis. In less than 
two score vears it turned this modest 
little American city into a garage 
keeper's idea of heaven, swept the 
world off its feet, and put it on Detroit- 
made wheels. 


Everybody knows that the family 
car was born in Detroit. But Detroit is 
most emphatically not a one man or a 
one industry town. Besides possessing 
the world’s largest fortune and the 
world’s largest factory, office building, 
stove works, copper and brass mills, 
Detroit leads the nation in vacuum 
cleaners, iceless refrigerators, pills, 


by Mary Hopkins 


Publicity Director, Detroit Y.W.C. A. 


paints, pins, freight cars, tissue paper, 
adding machines and a- hundred other 
products. Its symphony orchestra, in- 
stitute of arts, public library, zoo, 
theatres, hotels, country clubs, and 
highwavs are among the finest in the 
country. 


CANADA TO THE SOUTH 


Present day Detroit is at once one of 
the most modern of American cities and 
the oldest city west of the Alleghenies. 
It had been making history for a hun- 
dred and twenty-nine years when Chic- 
ago was named, was a hundred years 


old when Buffalo was plotted, and 
ninety-five years old when Cleveland 
was laid out. 

Its beginnings date back to the 
period of French exploration during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, 
but the actual founding of the trading 
post occurred in 1701 when the French- 
man Cadillac built a fort and named it 
for his friend Pontchartrain, the French 
colonial minister. 

Across the Detroit River to the 
south is Canada. The proximity of the 
foreign land is a constant reminder of 
the fact that the most American of 





Stately Buildings Replace Scraggly Structures 
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American cities served under three 
flags, “‘a living refutation of the belief 
— in New England: that history 
is bounded on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean and on the west by the Hudson 
River.’’ Detroit fell into the hands of 
the English in 1760 and became part of 
the United States after much fighting 
and negotiating in 1796. 


New Era 


Years ago it was described as ‘‘a 
beautiful city of clean, wide, luxuriously 
shaded streets, of spacious dignified 
houses, and of no mean culture.’’ The 
old town still exists for those who 
know how to find it, but a strange thing 
has happened; a great city has moved 
in on top of it an completely obscured 
it. This all happened in a sort of gold 
rush. With the dawn of the auto- 
mobile, ‘‘one single type of young 
hustling go-getter came in in such 
large numbers that neither he nor his 
family could be assimilated into the 
group that leads in a city’s aesthetic 
enrichment. At first these newcomers 
were content to see the city lose much 
of its charm, content to‘make money 
here without making it their home.”’ 


But times changed once more when 
great fortunes had been made. And 
now on every hand the visitor sees in 
Detroit unsurpassed architectural and 


‘A Perfect Harmony of Arts’ 


cultural beauties made possible by her 
captains of industry. Scraggly structures 
of wood and brick, products of an un- 
paralleled mushroom growth, have been 
replaced by stately buildings of granite 
and marble to such an extent that few 
people who have not seen Detroit in 
recent years realize how beautiful it 
has become. 


ART TREASURES 


Detroit's Art Center, with its Public 
Library and Institute of Arts of white 
marble in a setting of broad, green 
lawns and beautiful trees, will repay a 
thorough inspection. The Public Li- 
brary, designed by Cass Gilbert, is of 
the Italian Renaissance type housing a 
remarkable historical collection of 
books on Detroit and the Northwest 
Territory. 


In the Institute of Arts across Wood- 
ward Avenue, Monsieur Cret, the 
architect, and Dr. Wilhelm R. Valen- 
tiner, its recent director, created an 
ideal background and atmosphere for 
collections of treasures. “‘In each sepa- 
rate room the centuries live their own 
full life. In all rooms there is perfect 
harmony of arts: the fine arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture, and the decorative 
arts with their different examples of 
arts and crafts, silver and furniture.” 
There is a genuine French room, brought 


direct from France and built in its 
entirety, displaying the eighteenth cen- 
tury art. A Dutch room of the seven- 
teenth century is built as an upper and 
lower story with heavily beamed ceil- 
ings; and a tiny Gothic chapel has been 
given a gemlike setting in an open 
court. A complete house in the Georgian 
style of colonial times, brought 0 
Philadelphia, has been erected in the 
American wing. 

Dr. Valentiner, one of the foremost 
students of the Dutch school, super- 
vised the arrangement of the collections 
according to his own creed. Instead of 
overloaded walls, he permitted only 
a very choice collection of the real 
masterpieces of all times to be on 
view for quiet and concentrated enjoy- 
ment. As soon as one of the works 
can be replaced by a better one of its 
kind, the better one is given the place 
of honor and the other is removed to a 
study and reference room. 

High up on the list of the Institute's 
treasures are the Genoese Madonna of 
Luca Della Robbia, an important recent 
addition to its collection of Renaissance 
sculpture; Velasquez’s “‘Portrait of a 
Man,"’; and rare pieces of Chinese and 
Oriental art. In the Flemish collection 
is Rembrandt's famous painting, ‘“The 
Visitation’; and in the American 
galleries the “‘Fencing Master’’ and 





AMBASSADOR BRIDGE 
“The Gateway Between Two Nations’ 
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‘Vespers’ of Detroit's own Gari Mel- 
chers. 
City oF Music 


Patrons of art in Detroit have also 
been alive to its musical development. 
When Ossip Gabrilowitch became resi- 
dent conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Orchestra Hall, one of the 
finest homes of symphony in the 
country, was built. Here, through the 
season, popular Sunday concerts and 
children’s Saturday concerts supple- 
ment the usual mid-week series. In 
pre-depression summers the whole city 
flocked to Belle Isle to listen to the 
symphony in the open air. The Sym- 
phony choir and the city’s numerous 
choral societies also are important. In 
an effort to preserve the best of the 
folk songs and dances of their home- 
lands innumerable nationality groups 
from Detroit's enormous foreign-speak- 
ing population have united in an 
International Folk Art Society, spon- 
sored originally by the International 
Institute of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


GATEWAY OF COMMERCE AND NAaTIONS 


In the days of the covered wagons 
Detroit was the gateway to the West. 
It is the gateway of commerce now, 
with the Detroit River carrying more 
trafic than the Panama and Suez 
canals together. Trim freighters loaded 
high with cars go directly from Detroit 
docks to European ports and back 
again. Detroit is also the gateway 
between two nations, Canada and the 
United States. Nowhere else in the 
world do hundreds of commuters go to 
their daily work from one country to 
another. With the opening of the great 
new Ambassador Bridge and the Detroit- 
Windsor Tunnel the two cities became 
like one city though of different 
allegiances. 


From the Canadian shores or decks 
of a Great Lakes liner one can best see 
Detroit's impressive skyline with the 
beautiful new buildings of the down- 
town financial district rising head and 
shoulders above the rest. A half mile 
up Woodward Avenue, the city’s main 
thoroughfare, are the downtown shop- 
ping centers. Three miles out, at the 
intersection of Second Boulevard and 
Grand Boulevard, are two great monu- 
ments to the motor industry—the 
massive General Motors Building and 
the magnificent Fisher Building whose 
golden topped spire is a shaft of myriad- 
colored light against the night sky. 
The Fisher Building is a complete 
shopping center in itself containing a 
restaurant, drug store, bank, beauty 
parlor, professional offices, parking 
garage for 1,000 cars, and a theatre 
seating 3,000 and decorated in the 
Mayan style of Central America. Official 
recognition of the Fisher Building as 
the most beautiful business building 


erected in 1928 was made by the 
Architectural League of New York in 
the award of a silver medal to the 
architect, Albert Kahn. 


MopERN MIRACLE 


A bus ride out Jefferson Avenue takes 
one on past Belle Isle Bridge through 
the old residential district and miles 
of factories to the shores of Lake St. 
Clair and Gresse Pointe, the finest of 
Detroit's residential districts. Straight 
out Michigan Avenue, which begins 
at historic Campus Martius and City 
Hall and stretches on to Chicago's 
lake front, are the’ River Rouge plant 
of the Ford Motor Company and 
Dearborn, the home of Henry Ford. 


Now that you have fully informed 
vourself concerning the City of Detroit 
as a convention city, and the State of 
Michigan as a State that does things in 
Vocational Education, meet Miss 
Ereminah Jarrard, Chairman of the 
Local Publicity Committee. 





Ereminah Jarrard 


Ereminah Dalrymple Jarrard, justly 
proud of every syllable of her name 
since it has precisely the right admix- 
ture of the Irish and the Scotch, was 
born in New Brunswick, New Jersey 
over twenty-one years ago. She spent 
much of her early life within the 
shadows of her alma mater, Michigan 
State College in Lansing, Michigan. 

With this auspicious start she early 
learned to watch her p’s and q's under 
the critical and watchful eye of her 
father among his books. Small wonder 
then that at a tender age she was dis- 
pensing the news of the world to her 
fellow townsmen on the Lansing State 


—— at > 


Here also are the Edison Institute of 
Technology, Greenfield Village, Menlo 
Park, and the Ford Airport, which, 
with the Municipal Airport, supplies 
the East and West with daily airplane 
service. 

Not until the visitor has stood in a 
Ford plant and seen the intricate parts 
of the modern automobile come by on 
pulleys and trolleys, drop into their 
proper places, and the completed motor 
car forthwith proceed under its own 
power, will he fully appreciate the 
modern miracle which has made Detroit 
America’s fourth largest and most 
American city—still carrying on in 
spite of banking tragedies and recent 
vears of ‘‘compression.”’ 


Journal. At speaking or writing she is 
as much at home as she is at sewing or 
cooking; and of the latter art let us 
say that for years she told the Michigan 
Department of Health in her many 
pamphlets what meals are proper for 
growing youngsters and taught boys 
as well as girls how to prepare the same 
at Detroit's Northern High School. 


At a minute's notice this ‘Minah D. 
her friends call her 'Minah) can whip 
up a speech that just fills the bill, and 
is never at a loss for the story that is 
apropos. She not only likes to talk; she 
likes to listen; she adores conventions 
such as the one she is publicizing for 
this year’s American Vocational As- 
sociation. In short, if we were given 
to punning or to slang, we should say 
that meetings are her meat. 


In 1929 Miss Jarrard was made 
principal of the Girls’ Vocational 
School, a school of two units many 
taxi blocks apart, one on wey and 
John R., the other on Twelfth and 
Marquette. Miss Jarrard has been the 
spirit that has built up a school of 
happy, earnest girls who are doing 
useful and beautiful things. 


Someone from the College of the 
City of Detroit must have discovered 
that E. D. J. can dictate to her stenog- 
rapher, carry on a telephone conver- 
sation, and have her skirt hemmed all 
at one and the same moment. At any 
rate said college did bestow upon her 
in the spring of 1930 the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. It is 
said that she wore the cardboard very 
jauntily,—a wee bit over one eye. 


Look for her in December in shades 
of tan and brown, circulating at tall 
speed among the hotels, and the press 
rooms, and the meeting places, and her 
two divisions of the Girls’ Vocational 
School. You will be glad there to meet 
your genial and versatile chairman of 
publicity for the 1933 American Vo- 
cational Association. 
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Attendants will 


Information-Tours-Visits to Schools 


be at the information booth 


in the Hotel 


Statler December 6, ready to serve the guests at the convention. It 
is hoped that all will call early and frequently for suggestions on 
visits to schools, industrial plants, and civic centers. 
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Map Showing Hotels and Important 
Downtown Places 


Art Institute 

Automobile Club of Michigan 
Cass Technical High School 
City Hall 

Colony Club 

High School of Commerce 

. International Tunnel 
Masonic Temple 

Public Library 

Women’s City Club 
Y.M.C. A. 

Y. W.C. A. 
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. Detroit Athletic Club 
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